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Articte IL—SHALL THE METRIC SYSTEM BE MADE 
COMPULSORY ? 


For the past thirteen years the use of the metric system of 
weights and measures in all business transactions and in all 
legal proceedings and instruments has been permitted in this 
country by law. So few have been the instances, however, in 
which the privilege has been availed of, and so small is the 
prospect that the people will ever voluntarily adopt the new 
system that of late a wide-spread movement has been organ- 
ized and vigorously pushed to influence Congress to make its 
use compulsory. Numerous petitions have been signed, and 
resolutions passed in support of this movement, and its advo- 
cates already speak with confidence of its ultimate success. 
These petitions and resolutions are wont to disparage our exist- 
ing weights and measures as a mere jumble of confusion and 
an almost intolerable burden to the community, while they 
hold up the metric system as one which civilization demands 
and children cry for, the perfection of simplicity and conven- 
ience. It is probable that not a few persons have encouraged 
this agitation by either active or passive approval, who have 
given very little thought to the subject and to the consequences 
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of the proposed legislation. They have had only a general 
idea that it is a measure which is urged in the interests of sci- 
ence, rather desirable in itself, and to be effected with little if 
any embarrassment. It needs, however, but brief reflection to 
see that scarcely any step could be taken of greater moment as 
respects the convenience and pecuniary interest of every house- 
hold and person in the land. It would necessitate at once a 
public and private expenditure of many millions of dollars, 
and would bring intolerable confusion and derangement into 
business and domestic affairs for generations to come. Such a 
revolution ought not to be attempted without the strongest 
existing necessity, and the greatest prospective advantage. 
We propose in the present Article to consider whether such a 
necessity exists, and whether such an advantage is probable. 
In pursuance of this plan a short sketch of our own and of the 
metric system will be first in order. 


Weights and Measures in Great Britain. 


The denominations “grain” and “barley-corn” still survive 
to indicate the earliest standards of weights and measures 
known to the English law. A statute of Henry III. (1266), 
fixes the weight of the penny at 32 grains of wheat, “ well dried 
and gathered out of the middle of the ear.” 20 pence (or 
penny-weights) to make an ounce, 12 ounces a pound, 8 lbs. 
a gallon of wine, 8 gallons of wine (by weight) a bushel (by 
measure). By a statute of 1304, eight pounds of wheat com- 
posed a corn or ale gallon, Mr. Adams calculates this corn or 
ale gallon to have been 266.17 cubic inches—and the bushel of 
wheat which weighed 64 lbs. and was equal in weight to eight 
gallons of wine, he ascertains to have been 2148.45 cubic 
inches in bulk. This is within two cubic inches of the Win- 
chester bushel, the present legal standard bushel of the United 
States. Thus the standards of weight were associated with the 
standards of measure, so that one could be ascertained by the 
other as early as 1266. It may be added that they were asso- 
ciated with the money standards also, as 20 shillings in silver 
weighed one sterling pound, and thus originated the name of 
the pound sterling. By a statute of Edward III. (1324) it was 
enacted that 3 barley-corns sound and dry shall make an inch, 
12 inches a foot, etc., etc. 
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From the diversity of these rude standards the larger meas- 
ures of capacity became subject to variation. It does not 
appear that the linear measures were ever diverse or uncertain. 
The foot, the yard, and their subdivisions and multiples would 
be easily preserved unchanged and seem to have been so. The 
same may be said of the measures of weight. The grain, which 
is the original unit of weight, does not appear to have been 
modified—5,760 of these grains constitute a pound troy, and 
7,000 of them a pound avoirdupois at the present day. We 
have, therefore, in the grain a well settled and universal stand- 
ard for all measures of weight. But from 1600 to 1688 there 
were in England three different measures of the wine gallon. 
One in general use of 231 cubic inches—another called the 
Guildhall gallon of 224 cubic inches, and the legal standard ale 
gallon at the Treasury, containing 282 cubic inches. In con- 
sequence of a law suit between the Government and an importer, 
growing out of a dispute at the custom house respecting the 
legal gallon, a statute (5 Anne, 27) was passed, fixing the wine 
gallon at 231 cubic inches—or the contents of a cylindrical 
vessel seven inches in diameter, and six inches deep. (This is 
the legal gallon of the United States.) The ale gallon remained 
at 282 cubic inches, according to the standard gallon at the 
Treasury. The corn gallon was recognized by statute to be 
2724 cubic inches, but at that rating did not conform to the 
legal standard bushel. 

The Royal Society in 1736 and 1742, set on foot a move- 
ment to reduce these different measures to one standard. A 
standard yard was carefully made and adopted in 1760. A 
standard pound troy was also made and deposited in the 
Exchequer. From these original standards all others now in 
Great Britain and this country have been derived. 

Since the year 1757 the British Government have instituted 
at different times inquiries into the condition of their weights 
and measures, with a view to the reformation of the system 
and to the introduction of greater uniformity. After the 
French adopted the metric system, the Government of Great 
Britain took up the subject on a more extended scale than 
before. As the result of inquiries then instituted, what are 
now known as imperial standards of weights and measures, 
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were adopted by an Act of 5 George IV., which took effect 
January 1, 1826, and became compulsory as the sole legal 
standards after January 1, 1836. 

In the imperial system the old standard yard of 1760 was 
retained, and a brass copy of it made. Its length was defined 
by providing that a pendulum beating seconds at London in a 
vacuum at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit was 39.1393 inches 
of the standard yard. The pound troy of 5760 grains copied 
from the standard of 1760, is also defined by determining that 
a cubic inch of distilled water weighed in air by brass weights 
at 62° Fahrenheit, the barometer being at 30 inches, is equal to 
252,248 grains. The standard for measures of capacity, whether 
dry or liquid, was declared to be the gallon, containing 10 Ibs. 
weight avoirdupois (each lb. being 7,000 grains troy), of dis- 
tilled water weighed in air at 62° Fahrenheit, the barometer 
standing at 80 inches. The bushel was fixed at a capacity of 
eight such gallons. This gallon, known as the imperial gallon, 
contains 277,274 cubic inches—and the bushel, known as the 
imperial bushel, contains 2218.192 cubic inches. The imperial 
gallon, therefore, is about one-sixth larger than the wine gal- 
lon, which is the standard gallon in this country—and the 
imperial bushel is about 4, larger than the Winchester or stand- 
ard bushel in the United States, The linear measures and the 
weights are the same as our own. 

In 1834, the original standards of these measures were 
destroyed by the burning of the Parliament Houses—but 
copies had been preserved, and new standards having been 
made, were reported in 1854 and adopted by law, July, 18565. 
Six duplicate standards were constructed. One was deposited 
in the Parliament House, and the rest in other public places, 
and it was provided that in case of loss of the Parliamentary 
copy it should be restored by comparison with the others. 

One copy of each standard was presented to the United 
States, and is used as the actual standard of comparison with 
our own standards. 

In 1878 a new and important Act, known as the Weights and 
measures Consolidation Act was passed, which applies through- 
out the United Kingdom. By this act the existing imperial 
standards of weights and measures were affirmed but the num- 
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ber of denominations was reduced and all distinction between 
dry and liquid measures was abolished. The unit of linear 
measurement is the yard, and the other denominations estab- 
lished by the act are the foot, the inch, the chain, the furlong, 
the mile, the rood, and the acre. The unit of weight is the 
pound (avoirdupois), and the act prescribes that the ounce shall 
be 31, of the lb.; the dram , of the oz.; the grain xy, of the 
Ib. ; the stone 14 lbs. ; the hundred weight 8 stones (112 lbs.) ; 
the ton 20 ewt. (2240 lbs.); also that 480 grains are an ounce 
troy. The unit for measures of capacity is the imperial stand- 
ard gallon, which, with the other denominations derived from 
it, is to be used exclusively for both liquids and dry goods. 
The other denominations are the quart, the pint, the peck, the 
bushel (8 gallons), the quarter (8 bushels), and the chaldron. 
The act provides that all sales shall be by “stricken” measure, 
and “heaped” measure is unlawful. No local or customary 
measures differing from the legal standards are allowed, and the 
sale of goods by any denominations other than those of the 
imperial weights and measures and their aliquot parts (decimal 
or other), is punishable by fine. No articles can be sold by 
weight other than avoirdupois, except the precious metals and 
drugs: for these, troy weight and apothecaries’ weight are per- 

mitted. Trade journals in their reports must use only the 
standard denominations under penalty of forty shillings fine for 
each offence, and a fine of five pounds is imposed for having in 
possession for use in trade any weight or measure of a denom- 
ination not recognized by law. By the same act the use of the 
metric weights and measures is permitted and a table is ap- 
pended defining their legal equivalents in imperial denomina- 
tions. 

In view of the strenuous efforts that have been made for 
many years to persuade the British nation to discard its exist- 
ing weights and measures for those of the metric system this 
act of reaffirmance and consolidation has great significance. 


Weights and Measures in the United States. 

The weights and measures of the American colonies were 
brought from England before the standards of 1758-1760 were 
established, and there ensued of course more or less diversity 
in measures of capacity, which continued to exist after the Rev- 
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olution. The attention of Congress was repeatedly directed to 
the importance of securing uniformity by general law. In 1819 
the Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, was commissioned 
by Congress to examine into and report on the weights and 
measures of the United States, together with @ plan for fixing 
a general standard. February 22, 1821, he made his celebrated 
report, which he refers to in his diary, as “one of the most 
memorable transactions of his life.” In this report he considers 
the whole subject in its connection with natural standards and 
with the weights and measures adopted in different ages and 
countries. He examines with much research the legislation of 
England respecting its weights and measures from an early 
period ; also the French metric system, its advantages and dis- 
advantages, and the weights and measures then in use in the 
United States. As the result of his inquiries he did not deem 
it prudent or advisable to recommend any permanent system 
for promoting uniformity, but only first, to fix the standard with 
the partial uniformity of which it is susceptible for the present, 
excluding all innovation; second, to consult with foreign 
nations for the future and ultimate establishment of universal 
and permanent uniformity. 

By Act of May 29, 1830, Congress directed a new compari- 
son of the weights and measures in use at the different custom 
houses, which was done, and accurate standards of weights and 
measures for custom house uses were prepared and adopted. 
By these standards Queen Anne’s wine gallon of 231 cubic 
inches (a cylinder seven inches diameter and six inches deep), 
and the Winchester bushel of 2150.42 cubic inches were 
adopted. It is unfortunate that these standards were not made 
by law to conform to the imperial gallon and bushel already 
adopted in Great Britain. The other standards, viz: the yard, 
and the lbs. troy, and avoirdupois correspond with the impe- 
rial standards (except that the yard measure has been found to 
be rsa Of an inch too long). 

By resolution of Congress, June 14, 1836, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was directed to furnish complete sets of all these 
standards to the Governors of each State, &c., “to the end that 
a uniform standard of weights and measures may be estab- 
lished throughout the United States.” The standards were 
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accordingly supplied, and by statutory enactment in all the 
States have become the legal standards throughout the Union. 
There is, therefore, at the present time absolute uniformity in 
the legal values of ail the weights and measures which bear the 
same names in the different States. By this we mean that the 
same denominations of capacity express everywhere the same 
capacity, and the same denominations of weight the same 
weight. An exception should perhaps be made as respects the 
ton, which in some States is by law 2000 Ibs. and in others 
2240. So of its subdivisions the quarter and the hundred 
weight. But since these two kinds of ton are distinguished as 
the “long ton” and the “short ton” they are really called by 
different names. So the pound avoirdupois and the pound 
troy are different denominations and ought not to be both 
regarded as pounds, any more than the kilo-meter and the deci- 
meter as both meters. The wine, ale, and dry gallons also, 
which are in practical use, are not all gallons and only one of 
them (the wine gallon, which conforms to the legal standard), 
should bear that designation. Each one of the three, however, 
has identically the same value in all parts of the country, so 
that the embarrassment (whatever there is), arises from the 
similarity of the names and not from any variability in the 
things. It results not from any confusion in our measures but 
from a defect in our language. <A perplexity of a different 
character has been created with regard to the bushel. As a 
measure of capacity this is uniform in all the States, but as a 
unit of weight it varies. Thus a bushel of rye has the same 
bulk everywhere, but its legal equivalent in weight is 56 lbs. in 
Connecticut and 54 lbs. in California. Here, too, the evil is 
entirely independent of the system, and one which no change 
of system would necessarily prevent, since local laws would be 
quite as likely to establish discordant equivalents of weight for 
the meter as for the bushel. The remedy for all these troubles 
is simple and feasible. A general act of Congress similar to the 
British consolidation act of 1878, and based upon its provisions, 
would speedily simplify and harmonize our system and make 
it international. The conformity of weights and measures 
between the United States and Great Britain is already nearly 
absolute. The legal standards of length and weight are the 
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same; only that of capacity (the gallon) is different. The 
standard linear foot and inch, which are common to both 
the United States and Great Britain, are also the standard 
linear measures of the Russian Empire. They were trans- 
planted by Peter the Great, after his visit to England, the 
name “foute,” for “foot,” being also preserved. The Russian 
“sageen” is just seven feet, but the correspondence in meas- 
ures, either of length, capacity, or weight, does not appear to 
have been carried any farther. 

In 1866, by Act of Congress, the use of the metric system 
was made legal throughout the United States. (The same 
thing had been done by Great Britain in 1864). By this Act 
“it. is lawful throughout the United States of America to 
employ the weights and measures of the metric system; and 
no contract or dealing or pleading in any court shall be deemed 
invalid or liable to objection because the weights or measures 
expressed or referred to therein are weights or measures of the 
metric system.” The same Act furnishes a table of equiva- 
lents for the different metric standards expressed in measures 
of our own system. The Secretary of the Treasury was also 
“authorized and directed to furnish each State with one set of 
the standard weights and measures of the metric system.” 
This feature of the law has been complied with, and metric 
measures and weights have been furnished to every State. 


The Metric System. 


The metric system and its history have been so widely dis- 
cussed that it will not be necessary to explain either very fully. 
It had its origin just prior to and during the French Revolu- 
tion, some step toward securing uniformity in the weights and 
measures of France being indispensable. These were in legal 
use prior to the revolution, thirteen different lengths of the 
linear foot (pid) measuring from 120 to 1504 lignes—eighteen 
different legal yards (aunes) measuring from 299.80 lignes to 
597.20; twenty-one different legal pounds (poids de marc) 
weighing from 6479 grains to 9767; twenty-four legal bushels 
(boisseaux) containing from 128 to 5157 cubic inches; seventeen 
legal sacs containing from 3,584 to 7849 cubic inches; twenty- 
three legal septiers containing from 924 to 10,830 cubic inches; 
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thirteen legal fonneaux containing from 12,203 to 97,989 cubic 
inches; besides others, and this is said to be “only a much 
abridged statement of the principal differences between the 
weights and measures of the kingdom.” 

In 1790, in pursuance of a royal decree, a committee of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences was appointed to examine and 
report on a new system, which they did in August, 1791. This 
report contains the foundation of the present metrical system, 
but with other features which have been since greatly modified 
or entirely abolished. It proposed the ten-millionth part of a 
quadrant of the meridian as a natural standard unit of linear 
measure, to be applied as a unit measure also of surface and 
solidity. As a secondary standard of comparison with this 
unit, and as a means of its restoration in case of loss, the length 
of a pendulum vibrating 100,000 beats a day. The weight of 
distilled water contained by a cubical vessel in decimal propor- 
tion to the lineal measure to be a standard of weight—the 
whole system of weights and measures to be composed of 
multiples and subdivisions of these units according to the 
decimal system. The report recommended also that the quad- 
rant of the arc of the meridian be divided into 100 degrees 
instead of 90, and that time also be decimally divided. In 
pursuance of this last recommendation, upon October 5th, 
1792, the quadrant of the circle was decimally divided by law, 
into ten parts, each part containing ten degrees. The quad- 
rant of the meridian was decreed to contain 100 degrees of 
100,000 metres each, and the circumference of the earth forty 
millions of metres. By the same law a new calendar of time 
was also established. By it 100 seconds made a minute, 100 
minutes an hour, ten hours a day, ten days a week, three weeks 
a month, twelve months or 860 days a year. This left five or 
six days every year unprovided for (in other words “out in 
the cold”), and they were accordingly called sans culottides, or 
“ days without breeches,” and were devoted to games and frolics. 
The law making this use of 100,000 seconds per day compul- 
sory proved too inconvenient for even Gallic philosophy to 
endure, and was repealed after about a year and a half, in 
April, 1795. In April, 1802 the week cf seven days was 
restored by law, and in Sept, 1805, all the rest of the new 
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calendar was finally abolished. The decimal division of the 
circle and the quadrant also disappeared, although it would 
seem to have been the part of the system most directly asso- 
ciated with the natural unit. The other features of the system 
made their way into use very slowly and with great difficulty. 
Owing to the necessary delay in measuring the are of the 
meridian, a provisional system was established in 1798, which 
system was superseded by the definitive substitute standards 
in Dec., 1799. In Feb., 1812, an imperial decree abolished the 
compulsory provisions of the decimal system to a certain 
extent and permitted the use of doubles, halves, thirds, quarters, 
etc., of some of the standards, under old names, but without 
the old values. Then followed many years of confusion and 
countless frauds consequent upon the prevalence of four dif- 
ferent systems, until 1839, when the evil could be no longer 
endured, and a royal decree of Louis Phillippe again made the 
metric system compulsory after 1840. Nevertheless it was 
twenty years after that, before other systems were completely 
uprooted in France, and even to the present day the old system, 
known as the “ Syst2me usuel” is still in considerable use. The 
decimal features of the metric system which are vaunted as 
its most obvious merit, are not strictly adhered to in practice, 
nor are they exclusively obligatory by law, but other multiples 
and subdivisions of the standard units are in common and legal 
use, and in all the weights and all the measures each decimal 
measure has its double and its half. This departure from the 
decimal system has greatly multiplied the number of units so 
that there are now eight units of linear measure, three of 
square measure, three of land measure, fourteen of liquid and 
dry measure, six of solid measure (including three for wood), 
and twenty-three in weight, making fifty-seven in all; yet the 
tables of the system contain but twenty-eight units, the halves 
and the doubles being entirely omitted. 

Since the metric system has been established in France, it 
has been legalized (but generally with more or less modifica- 
tions) in most of the other continental countries of Europe, 
and also in other parts of the globe, including Mexico, and 
some of the South American States, and prospectively in 
British India. In most if not all of these countries, however, 
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there existed great variety and confusion among the weights 
and measures previously in use, so that some change was 
comparatively necessary to secure uniformity. Thus in the 
German Empire, nearly every State had weights and measures 
differing from those of its neighbors, but bearing the same 
names. ‘To illustrate, there were seventeen different lengths of 
the fuss (answering nearly to our lineal foot), varying from 9.84 
inches to 14.006. There were eleven different capacities to the 
schiefflin, varying from 1.12 bushel to 10.40, and soon. The 
same was true of the Austrian Empire in which the metric 
system is legalized since January, 1876. Austria, Bohemia, 
Hungary and Poland all had different systems and -values of 
weights and measures. So also of Switzerland where, prior to 
1856, almost every canton had a different system. In Brazil 
and Mexico a similar confusion, and necessity for a change 
existed. “The same remark,” says President Barnard, “may 
be made of India, where neither the metric system of weights 
and measures, nor any other, is generally prevalent, but where 
on the other hand the confusion is of a most perplexing charac- 
ter.” Nevertheless in all these countries, the metric system, 
in spite of the great advantage it derived from the previous 
want of uniformity, makes its way but slowly into common 
use. The people cling to the old weights and measures from 
habit, in spite of their inconvenience, and for the time being at 
least the introduction of the new system only increases the 
confusion. Generations must pass away before order can come 
out of the prevailing chaos, and in the meantime the people 
must suffer losses and annoyances to which only the evils of a 
depreciated and debased currency are comparable. In fact the 
enormity of these evils will finally become, as it has in France, 
a principal agency in the establishment of the new system as 
a measure of relief. But where, as in our own country and in 
Great Britain, no such original want of uniformity in weights 
ahs and measures exists, where owing to the highly organized 
social condition of the people, and the vast complication and 
diversity of their domestic transactions and industries the evils 
of such confusion must be far more aggravated than in most of 
the countries named, it becomes a question of vital consequence 
whether the merits of the system proposed are so much supe- 
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rior to those of that in use, as to warrant the attempt to make a 
compulsory change. This brings us naturally to consider 
what special features of advantage over our own the metrical 
system exhibits. 


Comparison of the Metric System with our own. 


The decimal features of the metric system which are its 
most distinguishing characteristic will naturally first engage 
our attention. Mr. Adams, in his report considers this feature, 
and urges many strong objections to it which are as forcible 
now as in 1819. He says: “‘ The decimal numbers applied to 
the French weights and measures form one of its highest 
theoretic excellences. It has, however, been proved by the 
most decisive experience in France, that they are not adequate 
to the wants of man in society, and for all the purposes of 
retail trade they have been formally abandoned. The con- 
venience of decimal arithmetic is in its nature merely a con- 
venience of calculation ; it belongs essentially to the keeping 
of accounts, but is merely an incident to the transactions of 
trade.” 

We have seen already how the decimal system was aban- 
doned with respect to the divisions of time and the circle. It 
was nevertheless one of the principal reasons for adopting a 
portion of the earth’s circumference as a unit of measure that it 
would be so appropriately applied to geography and astronomy. 
The applications of the new system were attempted in vain. 
“ A French navigator,” says Mr. Adams, “ suffering practically 
under the attempt thus to navigate decimally the ocean, recom- 
mended to the National Assembly to decree that the earth 
should perform 400 revolutions in the year.” 

It is also inconvenient in practical application to the ordinary 
purposes of instruments of mensuration. The meter as the 
unit of mensuration by being decimally divided is prevented 
from being made in any way to compromise with the /oot, a 
measure to which with some variations all the nations of 
Europe were accustomed. Its length (39.37 inches) is too 
great for a convenient unit, while its next decimal subdivision 
(8.93 inches) is too short, and for ordinary measurements its 
incapacity for division into quarters, thirds, fourths and sixths, 
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eighths and sixteenths, and thirty-seconds, all which are attain- 
able by a duodecimal scale, is a very serious objection. So with 
respect to weights. The decimal system strictly observed, is 
here clearly unavailable. The difference between a kilogramme, 
which is 2} pounds, and its next lower subdivision the hecto- 
gramme (34 ounces), or its next higher one the myriagramme 
(22 pounds), could not possibly be exclusively adhered to. 
These inconveniences can only be obviated by departing at 
once from the decimal system and providing separate weights 
for the half, the quarter, and the eighth of the kilogramme 
as well as the tenth, so also for its double, its treble, 
quadruple, etc. With respect to measures of capacity, the 
decimal division is no better; the most easy and natural divi- 
sion of Ziguids is in continual halvings, and the decimal sys- 
tem is manifestly inapplicable to the different sizes of barrels 
and casks. Even in the practical use of our own decimal 
currency we subdivide by halves and quarters far more than 
by tenths. “ Decimal arithmetic,” says Mr, Adams as the result 
of the whole inquiry, “is a contrivance of man for computing 
numbers, and not a property of time, space, or matter. Nature 
has no partialities for the number ten; and the attempt to 
shackle her freedom with them will forever prove abortive.” 

It may be added that there is nothing in the nature of our 
existing weights and measures which precludes the use of the 
decimal system in ordinary business to at least a considerable 
extent. It is as easy to sell ten quarts as a peck and a quarter, 
and eight miles can be reckoned at eighty furlongs if it is more 
convenient to do so. In fact, decimals are used almost exclu- 
sively in many calculations of measurement, especially in those 
on a large scale, as in land surveys (by chains of 100 links) in 
civil engineering, where embankments and excavations are 
measured by yards and tenths, ete. So in the measurements 
of ships for tonnage, the three dimensions are taken by feet 
and tenths, and in gauging casks, the gauging rod is marked 
by inches and tenths, The vast majority of weighings and 
measurings, however, in ordinary transactions are on a small 
scale, by a simple mental process of divison and multiplication 
in which adherence to decimal method would be inconvenieat, 
As to the large transactions of commerce and trade, whatever 
advantage is attainable by decimal methods is now perfectly 
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secured by the use of “Cental System.” This has been 
largely in use in England for years, and is legal there, and has 
recently been adopted by the Board of Trade in twenty or 
more of our principal cities, and is likely to soon become 
universal. Under this system all transactions are “ exclusively 
on the basis of weight; the unit of transactions to be the pound 
avoirdupois, and the multiple thereof to be the cental or 100 
pounds avoirdupois.” An additional advantage derived from 
the use of this system is that it avoids all difficulties arising 
from diversities of the bushel and other measures of capacity, 
whether as between the several States, or between this country 
and Great Britain, and brings all transactions of internal and 
external trade (so far as the States, Canada, and Great Britain 
are concerned) into perfect harmony on a common basis. 

So far as respects the decimal method then, we fail to recog- 
nize any special advantage in the French system over our own. 
Its next alleged merit is that its standard of linear measure, 
an aliquot decimal portion of the earth’s meridian, forms a 
“scientific basis.” 

The invariability of an arc of the earth’s meridian which 
was assumed by the authors of the metric system, was found 
to be a mistaken assumption even before its measurement was 
completed. Twelve degrees of latitude were measured, and it 
was found that the degrees were of different lengths, and that 
the differences followed no laws. “From which,” says Mr. 
Adams, “ the inference seems conclusive that the earth is no 
more in its breadth than length, perfectly spherical, and that 
the northern and southern hemispheres are not of dimensions 
precisely equal.” It has also been seriously questioned whether 
the same degree of latitude always remains of the same length, 
a doubt suggested by the supposed occasional changes in the 
earth’s figure at different points of its surface. 

In consequence of the variations in the different degrees of 
latitude measured, an average was taken as the ideal length. 
This fact of itself renders a recovery of the exact standard by 
the same means extremely improbable, but as it has since been 
fully shown the result arrived at was incorrect, and the metre 
is too short by gt, of an inch.* The unit of measure there- 


* President Barnard does not concede that this inaccuracy exists. We know 
of no other authority who questions it. 
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fore is not only not based on an invariable standard, but it is 
inaccurate. In other words it is as purely arbitrary as the yard 
or the foot. For its recovery in the impossible case of loss it 
reposes, after all, on precisely the same security as that of the 
yard measure, viz: on the measurement of the pendulum 
beating seconds, its relation to which is accurately ascertained. 

The invariability of the metrical standard then is at least no 
greater than that of our own, but it has been shown by Sir 
John Herschel, as respects its scientific basis, that our inch and 
foot are more exactly related to terrestrial measurement than 
the metre even were the latter absolutely correct. 

He points out that the earth’s polar axis is the best unit of 
dimensions which the terrestrial spheroid affords, and tkat the 
length of this axis is so nearly 500,500,000 inches that it may 
be assumed to be exactly so, the difference being only eighty- 
two yards in 8,000 miles. Then if we adopt the inch as our 
fundamental unit, we may by a very simple process ascertain 
what decimal fraction any given length is of the earth’s axis. 
If the French metre is taken as the unit the calculation is 
much more protracted and laborious.* 

But the real truth is that it is a matter of the least possible 
consequence whether the unit of measure bears any relation to 
the length of the earth’s axis or circumference. It is only by 
refinement of fancy that such relation can be regarded as a 
natural standard. ‘The most natural standard is that which 
is furnished by those natural objects which can be most readily 
referred to for purposes of comparison and verification, and 

*Sir John Herschel’s suggestion is that a change (by law) increasing the units of 
linear measure by the y7/s5 part (a change too small to be felt in practical affairs), 
would bring them into a very exact decimal correspondence with the length 
of the earth’s axis, thus giving us “a system of linear measure the purest and 
most ideally perfect imaginable.” And not only this, but the same change would 
bring a cubic foot of water into conformity with 1,000 ounces of weight, which it 
now lacks by three ounces, “ or at least so nearly so that a legislative change in 
the ounce increasing it by only one part in 8,000, or ,'s; of a grain would bring 
everything into decimal coincidence by making the ounce and the cubic foot the 
links of connection between weights and measures. Prof. Davies proposes to 
accomplish the same result by diminishing the ounce troy and the apothecaries’ 
ounce one 83,000th, thus bringing them into exact comformity with the ounce avoir- 
dupois. The ounce as well as the grain would then be uniform and have a uni- 
form decimal relation to the cubic foot. 
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which mankind most naturally use. There can be no doubt 
that the human body and its members best answer to this 
definition, for they have supplied to mankind more standards 
of measurement and to its languages more names for such 
standards than all other objects together. Thus there is the 
cubit, the foot, the span, the ell (udna), the palm, the thumb, 
the nail, the hand’s breadth, the hair's breadth, the arm’s 
length, a step, a pace, and others too numerous to mention. 
The human foot has furnished the most universal standard of 
this kind, a linear unit derived from its having been in use 
among the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and nearly 
every European nation, though, as might be expected from so 
variable a standard, the unit has not been of uniform length. 

With respect to a natural standard of weights, Mr. Adams 
bestows much space, research and learning in showing that the 
weight of wheat and of wine furnish a natural standard of 
comparison, and shows that our troy and avoirdupois weights 
were originally derived from these sources. But as in the 
progress of legislation this origin has been lost sight of and the 
relationship has disappeared, we need not consider this subject. 
Water, which is now universally adopted as the standard of 
weight, and is also the basis of the weight standard in the 
metrical system, is equally or better adapted to our own, A 
cubic foot of spring water is said to weigh just 1,000 ounces 
avoirdupois, and although the statement is not mathematically 
correct, as distilled water falls about 3 ounces short, still it is 
nearly enough true for all ordinary purposes of test or compari- 
son. With respect to measures of capacity there is here also a 
decimal correspondence between the weight of water and the 
imperial gallon, since the latter, if of water, weighs 70,000 
grains, which is just ten pounds avoirdupois. 

Much superiority is claimed for the metrical system on 
account of its simplicity, and the evils which arise from the 
number of our own weights and measures, and the variety of 
denominations are dwelt upon with melancholy emphasis. Mosi 
of these are purely imaginary. The one most usually urged, the 
excessive waste of infant time and mental vigor in learning the 
tables, is trivial and absurd. No child of ordinary intellect 
is conscious of special exertion in this labor or requires more 
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than a single lesson, or at most two or three, to perform it. 
Moreover, even if our present system of weights and measures 
were abolished by law, and should disappear from practical 
use, it is so inseparably blended with our history and literature 
that children would still be obliged to learn its tables. As to 
the objection that we have too many weights and measures, 
this is about as reasonable as it would be to object that our 
language contains too many words. Nobody is obliged to use 
weights or measures because he finds their names in the tables. 
Many of them in fact are practically obsolete, as the avoirdu- 
pois drachm, the ells (Flemish, Spanish, etc.), the barleycorn, 
and others. Others are used only in particular trades or for 
special purposes, as troy and apothecaries’ weight, and do not 
enter into general business The only real confusion and 
embarrassment connected with our system arises from the 
application in some cases of the same or similar names to 
different things, as the gallon and its subdivisions (the quart, 
pint, etc.), the bushel, the ton, and the hundred weight, which 
names are applied to measures of different capacity, and have 
therefore an uncertain meaning. These cases (which are few) 
are susceptible of an easy remedy and one entirely within the 
power of Congress. It consists simply in fixing a uniform 
legal value to the gallon, the bushel, the ton, etc., and pro- 
hibiting the use of those designations as applied to measures 
of different value. If new designations were applied by the 
same enactment to the diverse weights and measures now in 
use under the same names, and alone made their legal desig- 
nations, the public would readily adopt the change. The old 
names would cease to be applied to the discordant weights and 
measures; these also would soon disappear and the legal 
standards would come to be exclusively used. 

The nomenclature of the metric system has been greatly 
praised for its scientific beauty and simplicity, but it is in fact 
one of its weakest and most objectionable features. In some 
of the countries of Europe where the metric system has been 
introduced the nomenclature has been discarded and the desig- 
nations to which the people have been accustomed have beer 
preserved. Even in France the high-sounding polysyllabic 
names of the metric units have seriously interfered with the 
VOL. IL 39 
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progress of the system among the people. “If they adopted 
new weights they gave them the names of the old weights, 
so that three systems are now more or less in use in France, 
the original poids de marc, the decimal system, and the metrical 
pound with its subdivisions."* Although forbidden by law 
since 1840, the “‘systeme usuel” was still considerably em- 
ployed as late as 1861. In practice under the metric system, 
it has been found necessary to shorten the cumbrous designa- 
tions, and only their numerical parts are availed of (as kilo for 
kilogramme, ete.). But these terms are equally applicable to 
measures of length, weight or capacity, and are therefore 
uncertain, especially in cases where articles may be sold either 
by measure or weight. Surely a series of brief, simple, and 
living names, clearly distinguished from each other, and easily 
remembered and spoken, is far better for popular use than the 
array of galvanized corpses which are impressed into use 
out of the dead languages by the metric system. In fact the 
similarity in sound and aspect of the metric terms is as 
objectionable as their length. “To the common mind they 


are like a party of foreigners in uniform: they all look and 
jabber alike, and one can hardly tell them apart.” The system 
is artificial and technical in the very point where of all others 
it should be simple and plain. As an illustration of this a re- 
cent writer has compared our present table of money with what 
it would be under the metric system. As we have it, it is sim- 
ple and easy, viz: 


10 mills make 1 cent. 

10 cents make 1 dime. 

10 dimes make 1 dollar. 
10 dollars make one eagle. 


The metric system would make it thus: 
10 millidollars make 1 centidollar. 
10 centidollars “ 1 decidollar. 
10 decidollars “ 1 dollar. 
# dollars “1 dekadollar. 
10 dekadollars ‘ 1 hectodollar. 
10 hectodollars “ 1 kilodol'ar. 
10 kilodollars “ 1 myriadollar.+ 


Here we find a great superfluity, not only of syllables, but 
*U. S. Dispensatory, Wocd & Bache, 1870. + Popular Science Monthly, May, 1878. 
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of denominations. Our own table has four members and five 
denominations, the metric table seven members and eight 
denominations. The same comparison would hold good as to 
tables of measure, weight, and capacity. The metric system 
has in every table seven members and eight denominations. 
Our table of avoirdupois weight has six members and eight 
denominations, including the drachm, which is obsolete, and 
the stone, which is generally omitted. In troy weight there 
are but three members and four denominations. In apothe- 
caries’ weight four members and five denominations. Our 
table of lengths has seven members and eight denominations, 
including the barleycorn, which is obsolete, and the furlong, 
which in practice is scarcely ever used. It is not easy to see 
therefore how by the compulsory legalization of the metric 
system the labor of children at school is to be so much 
alleviated as to afford compensation for the enormous expenses 
and the incalculable confusion and derangement in all business 
and domestic affairs which the country would suffer for genera- 
tions to come. Especially since the names of the old weights 
and measures cannot be completely eradicated from memory, 
and all our existing literature, and therefore the old tables must 
still continue to be learned and their strain on infant intellects 
be still continued. 


Practical Objections to a Change. 

Qur limits compel us to abbreviate, and it remains only to 
show that scientific and practical men have been by no means 
unanimous in favor of substituting the metric system of 
weights and measures for our own. 

In 1821 Mr. Adams, while acknowledging the great merits 
of the metric system and the advantages to be gained by uni- 
formity, did not hesitate to discourage “so great and hazard- 
ous an experiment as that of discarding all our established 
existing weights and measures, to adopt and legalize those of 
France in their stead.” In 1863, after the metric system had 
been legalized in a considerable portion of Europe, Sir John 
Herschel declared with reference to its proposed adoption in 
England, “It would be a standing reproach and anomaly; a 
change for changing’s sake.” In 1866, the University Convo- 
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cation of the State of New York, of which Professor Davies 
was chairman, gave a very full consideration to the subject of 
the proposed change, and unanimously adopted resolutions 
against it. In 1876, a committee of the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia made a similar report, pointing out, among other 
objections, the incalculable confusion which would result in 
practical mechanics, by the necessary alteration of existing 
tools and machinery. The most important contribution to the 
discussion, however, has resulted from a resolution of inquiry, 
adopted by the lower House of Congress in November, 1877, 
requesting the heads of the Executive Departments of the gov- 
ernment to report what objections exist, if any, to making the 
use of the metric system obligatory in all governmental trans- 
actions, etc., etc., and also what objections exist, if any, to mak- 
ing its use obligatory in all transactions between individuals, 
throughout the United States. The replies to this inquiry 
have been published by Congress during the present year, and 
cannot fail to attract the serious attention of the country to the 
consequences involved in the proposed legislation. We have 
only space in this Article to indicate the general purport of 
these replies, with an occasional reference to special reasons 
given in them respectively. 

The Secretary of State opposes the obligatory use of the 
metric system in its government transactions, as likely “to 
introduce detrimental confusion. He is equally opposed to its 
obligatory establishment within the country, and points out 
that even in France and Spain, where it has been legalized, the 
traditions of the old system cling among the people and defy 
eradication,” and confusion and uncertainty are the consequence. 
The Secretary of the Navy responds that the obligatory use of 
the metric system in the Navy Department, “ would probably 
involve a total loss of all the charts and chart plates now in 
use. So long as English charts remain in fathoms and feet, it 
would be in fact prejudicial and prevent that free use and inter- 
change of charts which seems essential to navigators.” He 
also disapproves of making the system obligatory among indi- 
viduals, as all English-speaking peoples should have common 
standards of weights and measures. The Postmaster General 
says that the change to the metric system in the postal service 
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will occasion a very large expense, and would probably lead to 
great confusion and annoyance, owing to the lack of knowl- 
edge and experience in respect to the new weights, etc., espe- 
cially in the small post offices and among the people at large. 
The immediate outlay in providing new scales will be from 
$125,000 to $166,000.* 

The War Department reply that the proposed change would 
largely increase the labor of computation in all business trans- 
actions, with consequent liability to errors and losses. That 
all platform and other scales and all weights, rules, and meas- 
uring vessels now in use must be discarded, and new ones pur- 
chased at a large expense—and that extensive changes in the 
customary forms and sizes of packages of merchandise would 
become necessary, involving great inconvenience and continual 
misunderstanding and embarrassment. That it would inflict 
(if possible to enforce it), a great loss upon manufacturers and 
mechanics, whose shops are filled with costly tools, gauges, and 
machines constructed upon the basis of our present measures : 
all which would become useless, involving the loss of millions 
of dollars. In the Medical Department of the Army “ the imme- 
diate effect of compelling medical officers to substitute the 
metrical weights and measures would be to force them to make 
a series of arithmetical calculations every time they attempted 
to use the prescriptions or doses laid down in any medical 
work written in the English language. This thankless and 
unnecessary labor would waste much precious time, and an 
error might cost life.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury thinks that the hasty adop- 
tion of the metric system would cause “ great confusion, many 
inconveniences, and much litigation,” and that even its adop- 
tion to a partial extent in a revision of the tariff, “ would create 
some embarrassment, and be of doubtful utility.” By such a 

* This is the estimate for supplying new scales to the post offices alone. But it 
is evident that a vastly greater sum would have to be expended by the public at 
large in replacing the postal scales now in private use by those required under 
the new system, should a law be passed making its use exclusive in the postal 
service, as recommended by the National Academy. Nor is it very apparent what 
necessity exists for such a law, since the act of 1866 makes its use permissive to 


a certain extent in providing that 15 grammes shall be the legal equivalent of 
half an ounce for postal purposes, although slightly in excess of that weight. 
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change the experience of revenue officers in the estimation of 
weights and measures would be wholly lost, “the liability to 
error greatly increased, and the manufacturer and dealer would 
lose the advantage which they now have and which is fairly 
due them, of having the taxed value of the product expressed 
in quantities that are customarily used in their trade.” It is 
also pointed out that such a change would be almost impossi- 
ble to enforce among our people, as soon as its inconvenience 
should be felt, and it might have been added the result would 
almost inevitably be a repeal of the laws, leaving the people 
far worse off than at present. The Department of the Interior 
is still more pronounced against any change. It says that all 
the public lands have been surveyed and laid out by miles, 
acres, and feet; that maps have been constructed, and deeds 
given and recorded entirely upon this basis, and that the sub- 
stitution of the meter as a unit would involve enormous incon- 
venience, labor, and expense, without any corresponding 
advantage. 

In this brief resumé we have given a mere hint of the prac- 
tical objections urged against the proposed adoption of the 
metric system in government transactions and in the business 
affairs of private life. What supereminent advantages are 
offered to counterbalance these inevitable evils? It is said 
that it would be an excellent thing if all the world were using 
the same weights and measures; that thereby intercourse 
between the nations would be promoted, and a step taken 
toward universal brotherhood. So doubtless would it be, and 
still more so, if the whole world were using a universal lan- 
guage. The French tongue has certain conspicuous advantages 
over the English, and it is more than any other a general 
medium of intercourse not only on the continent of Europe, 
but perhaps throughout the globe. But would it be advisable 
on that account to make its use obligatory in this country, in 
all private affairs, or even to require its exclusive use in the 
post offices, and in the various departments of the government? 
Could such a law be practically enforced, and if it were, how 
long would it remain on the statute book? The truth is that 
the names of our weights and measures are an integral part of 
our language, and can only be consigned to disuse by eradicat- 
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ing from the minds and memories of our people that portion of 
its language which is most inseparably identified with its daily 
affairs, its habitual thoughts, and every portion of its lit- 
erature. It is needless to add that this, as has been fully estab- 
lished by experience, would be one of the most hopeless of all 
human undertakings. 

The value of our imports in 1877 from countries where the 
metric system was obligatory or partially in use was 195,000,000 
of dollars. But in most of these countries the use of the sys- 
tem was little more than nominal and of the goods imported a 
large proportion came in packages, casks or by tale without 
reference to metric denominations. In the same year our im- 
ports from countries where it is not in use were valued at 
289,000,000 of dollars. The population of the countries first 
referred to is 271,000,000. The population of the others 
822,000,000. Among the latter are Great Britain and the British 
possessions whose population is 237,000,000, and from which 
we imported in that year nearly $186,000,000 in value. These 
figures speak loudly from even a commercial point of view 
against discarding our present system even in our custom 
houses for one which is used by less than a quarter of the peo- 
ples with whom we trade and who supply us with far less than 
half our imports, while our principal customers who send us 
nearly as much as all the metric countries together, employ the 
same weights and measures as our own. But apart from this, 
it is evident that in a question of assimilating our weights and 
measures to those of other countries mere commercial dealings 
are of little consequence as compared with the extent and inti- 
macy of our social and political relations and intercourse and 
the correspondence of our language and literature, our customs 
and traditions. A metrical discordance between ourselves and 
Great Britain alone would give us far greater inconvenience 
than such a discordance with all the rest of the world. So long 
as Great Britain then adheres to the system of weights and 
measures which has been for centuries common to all English- 
speaking peoples, and especially at the present time, when by 
the act of 1878 she has just reaffirmed and reéstablished it, it 
seems to be the reverse of wisdom for us to make, or even to 
agitate for a change. 





The Unrest of the Age. 


Articte IL—THE UNREST OF THE AGE AS SEEN IN 
ITS LITERATURE. 


UNREST is an internal condition or force, an attitude or 
manifestation of the spirit. In speaking of the unrest of an 
age, therefore, we are speaking of something which is immate- 
rial and intangible: we can know it only by its effects and 
modes of operation, just as we know natural powers and laws 
by their effects and modes of operation. Unrest, then, may 
have its causes, development, and forms of expression, though 
they are subject to no ascertainable uniform laws and cannot 
be classified into a body of orderly and generalized truths. 
Again, it is a term relative, and not absolute. The natural 
spirit of striving and aspiration which is the heritage of the 
race, and which is expressed by the Stagyrite when he says, 
“ Foede mundum intravi, anxius vixt, perturbatus mortor.”— 
this natural restlessness, inseparable from the conditions of hu- 
man life, is to be distinguished from the peculiar and aggrava- 
ted form of unrest produced by any singular and exciting com- 
bination of circumstances such as the decline of religious faith. 

All emotion, whether of pleasure or pain, finds its natural 
vent and appropriate expression in articulate speech. In this 
light we may look upon literature as a colossal record of the 
pleasures and pains of the human race. The characteristic 
feature, the main interest, the dominant spirit, of each age, has 
left its own imprint in the literature of that age. Whatever 
forms, then, this element of unrest may have assumed in the 
XIXth century, whatever modifications it may have undergone, 
we ought to be able, according to this principle, to find it in 
our literature. It is difficult, however, to indicate with exact- 
ness the line of demarkation between what is, on the one hand, 
literary, and what is on the other, non-literary; for nearly all 
the movements of an age so conspicuously an age of printing 
and books, social, political, scientific, religious alike, pass with 
extraordinary rapidity, insistence, and propriety, into some 
mould or other of literary expression, and, if they accomplish 
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little more, exert effects the most profound and permanent 
upon literature proper. Consequently, it will be necessary for 
us to review the evidence of the spirit of unrest, especially in 
its origin and causes, in several of the more important depart- 
ments of mental activity. 

In treating of this subject, we purpose, before proceeding to 
illustrate it by citation, analysis, and comment in literature, to 
go back to its origin, and in tracing the causes, for the most 
part as they occur, historically, in order of time, to show in 
outline the gradual development of the Zeiigeist from the 
French Revolution down to the present day. 

The forces which have prepared the way for the germination 
of modern unrest are not to be sought for in the immediate 
century. They have been evolving this complex product 
which is now before our eyes slowly, by successive stages 
through the past; their evolution has not, it will be observed, 
been uniform, any more than transformations in the geological 
strata or changes in the fauna; it has been attended with great 
and sudden catastrophes, crises in the history of ideas. Such 
were the birth and development of Christianity with its new 
body of aspirations and dogmas, the Reformation, the Revolu- 
tion, the growth of the natural sciences, the decline of faith. 
These, and others which we shall mention further on, have been 
the events which, in the totality of their action and interaction, 
produced the unrest of our age, and were the occasion of accre- 
tions, modifications, new departures in the style, taste, and sub- 
jects of literature. 

in general, the causes of this unrest arise from a clashing of 
a new order of things which arrive with an old order of things 
which linger. It is first of all a period of conflict of ideas and 
beliefs, of transition. The grand result, the fundamental fact 
which underlies every phenomenon, is the universal decay of 
faith. In all the activities of the human spirit there is a stream 
of complex influences, of antiquity, authority, and tradition on 
one hand, of doubt, denial, and revolt on the other, which 
surge to and fro in a too confined channel. At the same time, 
while we must recognize the mutual interaction of the past and 
the present, the independent and isolated force of the new order 
of things should not escape our attention. The salient feature 
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about the new order is that it is new, that it is a beginning 
again, a departure, a voyage. Vous étes appelés a recommen- 
cer ['histoire, says Barére. It is the new problems which en- 
gage us, with their new factors, their new combinations, their 
results, which, it is to be hoped, will also be new. 

First among the special causes which it chiefly interests us 
to notice is the French Revolution. It is only by regarding 
this mighty event as the slowly prepared product of forces long 
at work subtly and silently in the minds of men that it is possi- 
ble to estimate understandingly the issues which followed it with 
such incredible rapidity and destructive power. These forces 
consisted in the spirit of reaction and revolt which rose up 
against the seventeenth century. In all its characteristics, this 
century was, to use a distinction of Compte, an organic period, 
in which there existed an unquestioned, positive creed, authori- 
zing and actually holding more or less jurisdiction over men’s 
thought and manner of life. “In history, in psychology, in 
morals, in politics, the thinkers of the preceding century, Pas- 
cal, Bossuet, Descartes, Fénelon, Malebranche, Labruyére, still 
partook of dogmatism. . . . . Religion furnished them 
with a complete theory of the moral world; after this theory, 
latent or expressed, they describe man and accommodate their 
observations to a preconceived type.”"* In the seventeenth 
century, then, Christianity in its existing form, sufficed for 
men’s needs. Faith was the ruling power. Antiquity, author- 
ity, tradition, were still vital forces. Reason was subaltern. 

The spirit of reaction and revolt which rose up against this 
state of things exhibited itself by that powerful dissolving 
agent, speculation ; speculation along two main lines of thought 
—Democracy and Philosophy.t 

It is difficult for us who stand in complete possession of the 
finished results of Democracy to appreciate all the name implies, 
and to grasp at once the magnitude of the transformation 
which its principles wrought in the ideas of equality, property, 
social position, ete.,commonly held in the seventeenth century. 
We have to carry ourselves back in imagination to a system 
of things which embraced a monarchy hedged in by Divinely 


* Taine’s Origines de la France Contemporaine [L’ Ancien Regime]. 
+ The commonly received generalization of M. Taine. 
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appointed prerogatives, a splendid and dissolute court having 
the force of immemorial tradition, and an aristocracy in abso- 
lute possession of all the social and political patronage and 
immunities which remained over: a system of things which 
implied the absence of any middle class, and shut out it as well 
as the lowest class, from hope of advancement, and subjected 
them both to measures of oppression, injustice and violence. 
Suddenly, as if by the outburst of a voleano, whose fiery forces 
were invisible only because they were inner and beneath the 
surface—the forces of speculation, indeed—there emerged the 
middle class. The results of this emergence may be roughly 
stated in saying that what had been the privilege of the few 
was now thrown open to all-—prosperity in trade, opportunity 
to rise in political iife, in the church, in private life, leisure, 
education, books, religion ; all the avenues to human ambition 
and ideal happiness were opened up to minds that had long 
been under the pressure of restraining conditions though ever 
striving with accelerated endeavor as the years went on to 
overcome and break through them. What discontent with the 
old order of things must have accompanied this vast change ! 
What unfoldings of desire for the future! What accessions of 
hope! What gleams of ambition! What dreams of paradise ! 
What excesses of folly ! 

While the Revolution was achieving these great social 
changes in France, in Germany it was effecting the same end 
by different agencies and in a different sphere, adapted to the 
national character of the people. In Germany it was a philo- 
sophic revolution, attacking use and event in the domain of 
ideas.* The philosophers, departing from the example of the 
French Encyclopeedists, discarded Locke and Descartes, and set 
out on original lines of investigation. The Fatherland was 
very much in the position of Athens when Paul preached on 
Mars’ Hill. Speculation was just as rife, only not critical and 
polished and contemptuous but earnest, intense, impetuous. 
There was Kant with his schemes for the regeneration of the 
world by pure reason, declaring at the same time that the 

* It was not thought essential to particularize the circle of thinkers known as 
the Encyclopedists—Diderot, Condillac, Helvetius, and others—inasmuch as they 


were forerunners of the Revolution, preceding and directing it, rather than reflect- 
ing its results, 
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problems of God, the world, and the soul are demonstrably 
insoluble; the teutonic followers of Rousseau, agitating the 
questions of happiness, education, a return to nature, and de- 
preciating society, the arts, and the sciences; the caustic 
Herder seeking amid hissing ridicule to apply the principles 
which Lessing had evolved only a little while before, and bring 
back the poets to the great models, Homer and Shakespeare, a 
complete revolution by itself. 

In general, philosophy went over to the abstract. In the 
search for causes they were not content, as M. Taine shows, 
with a soul, atoms, fluids, cells, protoplasm; they believed 
truth must exist beyond not only dogmas and churches, but 
beyond even fact and observation. The outcome of this phi- 
losophy was what would naturally be expected, a jumbled mass 
of beliefs and aspirations, of vague desires after a higher beauty 
and an ideal happiness, of painful longings for the infinite. It 
was at this period, too, that more emphatic enunciation was given 
to these theories which have had their most extraordinary effect 
upon the ideas of the age in revolutionizing the education and 
indeed the whole circle of the pursuits of ordinary life, viz: the 
theory of progress, the theory of perfectibility of the race, and 
the theory of culture. 

The mention of the Revolution, although the most obvious 
and powerful cause, has by no means exhausted the causes 
which have contributed to modern unrest. There are various 
other agencies, partly as minor and secondary causes within 
this comprehensive event, partly as aspects, and partly as con- 
sequences, which would leave out of sight the true significance 
of the movement did we fail to glance at some of them. 

Among these is the famous Sturm und Drang period, just 
alluded to, though not sufficiently with regard to its produc- 
tions, which were quite peculiar in their antecedents and in 
their influence on literary taste. Out of the transcendental 
mysticism which was so popular in that day, proceeded the 
strained and oftentimes ridiculous meanings which were at- 
tached to the common intercourse and relationships of life. 
Love and friendship became a matter of “inner illumination.” 
Men were exalted into gods. The lovely Countess Branconi 
wrote to Levater: “ O toi, cheri pour la vie, lame de mon ame, 
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ton mouchoir, tes cheveux sont pour moi ce que mes jarretierés 
sont pour toi.” Even Goethe stooped to indulge in this rhodo- 
montade. ‘ With my whole soul I throw myself upon the soul 
of my brother; Moses, Prophet, Evangel, Apostle, Spinoza, or 
Machiavelli,” he exclaimed in one of his letters. Again, to 
Levater: “ The whole center of my joy is an overflowing yearn- 
ing toward something which I have not, something which my 
soul perceives dimly.” The society at Weimar was saturated 
with this evil of morbid and impossible sympathy.* 

The prodigious advance of the natural sciences at the close 
of the XVIIIth century is another important cause. In both 
scientific and philosophical methods there was a complete 
reversal of the processes of the last century. Discarding 
books, prejudices, authority of all kind whatsoever they set 
themselves to investigate phenomena by analysis, induction, 
and experiment. Everything was called into question, every- 
thing was submitted to test, in civil and political matters, in 
wills, marriages, property, government, justice; in religion, the 
existence, nature, and teachings of Christ. Reason was now the 
ruling power; authority, antiquity, tradition were subaltern. 
It is described, with a certain air of intellectual pride, as the 
“ Age of Reason,” the “ Siecle des lumieres.” 

Another of the main causes which has tended to accelerate 
the unrest of minds in Europe has been the decline of Roman 
Catholicism. It began with the Reformation, and had been 
increasing with occasional ebb and flow down to the Revo- 
Intion, That accomplished the dissolution as a practical and 
operative power over men’s minds of this ancient and splendid 
faith. Catholicism as a spiritual force is not yet dead ; it would 
be absurd to say that. But the striking and pregnant truth to 
keep clearly before the mind is that before the violent upheavals 
of the XVIIIth century the Roman Catholic church had been 
an organic unity, and not only that, but a living faith, with 
European thinkers supporting it in theory and cultivated men 
and women obedient to its behests and submissive to its dog- 
mas. The Revolution broke up that unity, threw off the tem- 
poral yoke; thinkers, courtiers, people refused that support, 


* History of German Literature; Carlyle’s Essays on German Literature 
Lewes’ Life of Goethe; Goethe's Letters. 
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that obedience, that submission. What could happen when 
this magnificent structure of religious traditions and precious 
aspirations, so like one of its own cathedrals in the beauty and 
grandeur and apparent massiveness of its building, which 
indeed it had taken centuries to build and which the fierce 
buffetings of time and storm, and the fire and frost of aggression, 
had not been able to undermine, what could happen when this 
great faith fell, stone by stone, beneath the hammer-like strokes 
of the XVIII philosophers? What but trembling and amaze 
on the part of even the indifferent! What but outcries of 
despair and stupefaction from the bosom of Rome! What but 
foreboding, vast and dread, all over the world, that the founda- 
tions of all faith were tottering and sinking! 

If, now, we enter the XIXth century there is at first little 
alteration to be perceived in the condition of this conflict. 
The factors which were in the problems of the preceding 
century still remain. But though in this sense there is no 
perceptible change, in another we see a very important one. 
All along the main lines of thought the old conditions are 
extended, multiplied, intensified; some drop out for a time, 
then reappear under a new garb; and lastly, entirely fresh 
conditions spring up in the struggle, and new and important 
departures are made. 

In the case of science and philosophy, for instance, the sen- 
sational schools which the encyclopzdists have been stated as 
reviving in the X VIIIth century, is continued in the present age. 
But it not only survives; it has become the dominant school. 
It is ousting Hegel in Germany and Cousin in France.* It is 
the school made illustrious by Mr. Spencer in England, and 
counting on its title roll no less distinguished names than those 
of Mill, Bain, Lewes, and others. What, now, are some of the 
tenets of this philosophy? Its most noteworthy exponent in 
France, Cabanis, refers sensibility, the moral faculties, intelli- 
gence, will, to the nerves. ‘ Nerves—voila tout Thomme.”+ 
That is to say, and Cabanis takes the pains to tell it all out to 
the end, man is only a beautiful body, moral only because of 


* St. George Mivart’s Contemporary Evolution. 

+ M. Ph. Damiron’s Philosophie en France an XIX¢ Siécle. He distinguishes 
three systems of philosophy in the XIXth century, the sensational, the theological, 
and the eclectic. It is necessary for us only to refer to the first. 
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his nerves, without spirit to animate him. Poetry is simply an 
exquisite sensation, a fineness of the senses. The English school 
culminates in three negations, of God, the soul, and virtue.* 
Besides this, we have the Utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill; 
the various theories of Evolution which have disclosed avenues 
of the strangest possibilities concerning the origin of species and 
the descent of man; Heredity by which it is argued that at | 
least three-fourths of a man is the product of his ancestors, not 
only in physical structure, but in internal conformation, traits 
of intellect, imagination, and will ;t Positivism, revived from 
Compte, and at this moment active in England under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Frederic Harrison in exalting Humanity into a 
religion with its own gospel of faith, hope, and charity; 
Pessimism reduced by Hartmann and Schopenhauer to a phil- 
osophy full of the most contemptuous views respecting man, 
God, love, friendship, ete. Above all, it is the sovereignty of 
matter over spirit which has been the teaching and acknowl- 
edgment of some of the most prominent scientists in our day. 
“] discern in matter,” says Tyndall, “the promise and potency 
of every form and quality of life.” Huxley refers the founda- 
tion of all life to a gelatinous mass; Haekel, whose “ History 
of Creation” is the evangel of the extreme materialistic panthe- 
ism of Germany, assigns the soul a “ purely mechanical activity.” 
What is the result of the agitation of problems so grave, so 
searching, so vital? In the first place they have left the schools. 
They have entered into our private life and conversation, 
becoming thereby a hundred-fold more momentous. Religion 
is a topic no longer broached with a hush of breath as if it 
necessitated a reverential undertone. Men go about asking 
each other what all this means. What are the beginnings of 
life? Is it spirit and life or matter and mechanism—which ? 
What is death? Is there immortality, a soul, or is it simply 
annihilation? WhoamI, then? WhatamI? Whither am 
I going? 

The questions concerning society which Rousseau _pro- 
pounded in the last century have been discussed with greater 
intensity and with far greater practical result in this century. 
The growth of the sentiment of charity, the ills arising from 
* St. George Mivart. + Ribot’s Heredity. 
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over-populated cities, communism, state intervention, the strife 
between the individual and the state, between rich and poor, 
between labor and capital, division of labor, free trade and 
competition, all these recent problems have forced themselves 
upon the attention of the world. Hence the ideals of human 
society framed in the XTXth century; hence the experiments 
of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen, and others, to reconstruct so- 
ciety. Hence, on the other hand, the development of Sociology, 
essaying to reduce to general laws the complex social phenom- 
ena in order to discover what is wise and best for each society ; 
hence, also, the new importance of Political Economy formu- 
lating with mathematical precision the laws which govern the 
production, distribution and exchange of wealth, opposing the 
principles of socialism and the evils of unrestricted altruism. 

Criticism, too, since Lessing, has greatly extended itself, and 
discovered at the bottom of literary phenomena certain princi- 
ples and influences which almost uniformly operate. In France, 
M. Taine, adopting scientific methods, and applying them to 
literature, found a new body of truths, from which it appeared 
that literature was the product, not so much of individual 
genius and intellect, as of the milieu, climate, soil, customs, 
hereditary habits and instincts. The great wave of destructive 
scientific criticism, however, came from Germany. Long em- 
ployment of the methods of analysis and exposition in the ser- 
vice of the Greek and Roman classics had perfected their 
instruments to the last degree. Finally the Bible and dogma 
were taken up and submitted to the same searching tests, and 
biblical criticism and exegesis rose under Strauss and others, 
resulting in a controversy with the Church which has called 
forth the profoundest learning and the bitterest animosities of 
German scholarship. It passed over into France, and was 
made famous by the acumen and brilliant popular support of 
Renan, and thence into England, where Stanley and Jowett 
stand as its representatives in the schools, while Matthew Ar- 
nold, with his theory of culture, and “sweetness and light,” 
is its most distinguished apostle and preacher to the world of 
letters. 

Looking now at the tastes and style of literature at the 
threshold of the XIXth century, the first effect of the revolu- 
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tionary causes enumerated which we are able to perceive, is the 
general and widespread reaction of XVIIIth century thought. 
This shows itself, in the strongest light, in the two greatest 
poets of their time and country, Goethe and Byron. 

That a serene and self-centered mind like Goethe’s, so many- 
sided, so liberal, so irresistibly inclined toward and fortified by 
the concrete, the living, should be perplexed and made restless 
by this reaction of unbelief on faith is, indeed, a remarkable 
attestation of the pressure and pressingness of the Zeiigeist. 
Yet so it was; and Goethe has projected upon the literature of 
the age the shadow of his unrest in Faust, the most sombre 
conception as well as the grandest, of all modern poetry. 

An analysis of Faust reveals the fact that it grew partly out 
of the unsettled state of Goethe’s own life and opinions, and 
partly out of the thousand influences of the new era. When 
Goethe was at the university of Leipsic he plunged first into 
the study of logic with the impulsive zeal of young strength 
and eagerness. From logic he went to jurisprudence, only to 
abandon it for society and verse-making, whence he passed back 
again to severe studies and drawing and engraving. Then fol- 
lowed a fit of hypochondria, ending in a bed of sickness, a re- 
turn to moral culture from a study of the Bible, and a condi- 
tion of mind which he expressed in saying that he was “ yet 
destitute of faith, but terrified at scepticism.” All this before 
the poet was twenty! If we add to these conflicting pursuits 
the study of alchemy, which he confessed to Fraulein Kletten- 
berg had become his “ secret mistress,” and which he spent long 
hours in trying to penetrate in the leaves of Welling’s Mago- 
cabbalisticum et Theosophicum, what a pieture have we of a 
mind distracted and tortured by restless thought and unrealiz- 
able aspiration! But though Goethe’s internal force was so 
great, we must not undervalue the impress which the external 
mould, the milieu, has left upon the Faust-legend. When the 
conception of Faust rose before his mind at Strasbourg (1771), 
“clear from the start, not quite so elaborate in its sequence,” 
he was living with his head, and indeed all his nature, in the 
electric atmosphere of a new philosophy and new social crisis. 
The social movements of Rousseau and Voltaire, and the phil- 
osophic movement of Hamann and Herder, already described, 
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were at their height, and their subtle operation is very percep- 
tible in Faust. 

Faust is the strongest type of that class of tired minds who 
have essayed all the paths of knowledge, trodden all the fields 
and by-ways of speculation, and found, where they looked for 
fruit and flowers, only thorns and thistles,—a type which has 
stamped itself indelibly on modern literature by perpetual imi- 
tation and repetition under all conceivable forms and with 
every conceivable variation. In order to see this more clearly, 
let us make one or two familiar quotations. The first is the 
beginning of Faust’s celebrated soliloquy in the first scene. 


“Habe nun, ach! Philosophie 
Juristerei und Medecin 
Und leider! auch Theologie 
Durchaus studirt, mit heissem Bemuehn 
Da steh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor.” 


But all this eager questioning of the wisdom of earth has 
resulted only in a frenzied unrest of spirit which nothing can 
subdue. 
“ Thn triebt die Gaehrung in die Ferne ; 
Er ist sich seiner Tollheit halb bewusst ; 


Vom Himmel fordert er die schoensten Sterne 
Und von der Erde jede hoechste Lust.” 


The very aim which Faust has set before himself is com- 
passed about with impossibilities. It is to know the Jnnersten, — 
to explore the Wirkenskraft and the Samen, the germs and pro- 
ductive powers which rule the universe. He, like others we 
shall see later on—and it all comes from the XVIIIth century 
philosophy,+—yearns for the undiscovered and beyond. 


“Ins hohe Meer werd’ ich hinausgewiesen, 
Die Spielgeflut erglaenzt zu meinen Fuessen 
Zu neuen Ufern lockt ein neuer Tag.” 


Having now become sick of thought, what is it in which Faust 
seeks satisfaction and solace? It is active life, the glowing 
life of the world, and we find it mirrored in that exquisitely 
weird and suggestive passage : 
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“Tn Lebensfluten, im Thatensturm 
Wall’ ich auf und ab, 
Wehe hin und her; 
Geburt und Grab, 
Ein ewiges Meer 
Ein wechslend Weben, 
Ein gluehend Leben.” 

The same unrest which led in Faust to an insatiate longing 
for a full and rich life, a taste at least of elemental power, to 
attain which he makes a self-destructive compact with the prin- 
ciple of evil and negation superbly represented in Mephisto- 
pheles, this same unrest lies at the bottom of Werther and 
forms the background of his character. It takes merely 
another form; for in Werther it is that extravagance of senti- 
ment which resulted from the Sturm und Drang period. We 
have here the same deification of love, friendship, and the com- 
mon sentiments of the mind, to which attention has been called. 
In the eyes of Werther, Charlotte is something more than 
human, something more than divine. The multiplicity of the- 
ories and books, too, confuse him. “I want a cradle-melody, 
and that I have in all its fulness in Homer.” Everywhere he 
gives utterance to the “dim, rooted” pain with which the spec- 
tacle of the universe afflicts him. The only escape from this 
malady, which it is needless to diagnose, so familiar have its 
symptoms become in literary history, seems to Werther to lie 
in death, and his misery ends in suicide. 

The new, troubled spirit which expressed itself in Goethe in 
Germany, found in England a sympathetic echo and a power- 
ful and peculiar voice in Byron. Muchas the hypochondria of 
this unique genius derived its source from birth, temperament, 
unfortunate environment, it would be but an incomplete analy- 
sis which eliminated or lost sight of the forces which were at 
work beyond his control even more than accidents such as these, 
forces which furnished material out of which he may be said 
to have extracted nourishment for further and sharper misery. 
Of this we have the best reflection in Manfred. 

Like Faust, Manfred has drunk of all the “springs of won- 
der.” He has accomplished good for men, been victorious over 
his enemies; he has no dread, no “natural fear,” no throbs of 
hope, no wishes, no love of anything on earth, none of the joys, 
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the pains, or the ambitions of men. He has prayed for mad- 
ness and affronted death. Solitude is peopled with the Furies ; 
man degrades him. None of these things have any refuge for 
him. One thing, one potent gift, however, he possesses—a 
magic power to invoke and control at his bidding the spirits of 
the universe. Penetrated by despair, he summons them to do 
his will, one by one, the gracious and all-working powers of 
earth, ocean, air, mountains, winds, and destiny. They offer 
what they have to. bestow, subjects, sovereignty, power over 
the earth and elements, length of days. That only which he 
craves, they are helpless to give—oblivion, self-forgetfulness. 
Deprived of his last resource in life, Manfred dies in despair. 

What, now, is the philosophy of this poem, nay of Childe Har- 
old and Lara, too,—for the same strain of melancholy and mis- 
anthropy runs through them all? All that we gather is that 
the world is a web of illusions. No boon is found, no thirst 
slaked. Weare lured ever by phantoms; circumstance con- 
trols us: it is the crutch to our ills. If we ask for the poet’s 


remedy, the answer is plaintively simple: endure—endure; 
that is your only hope. 


“ Existence may be borne and the deep root 
Of light and suffrance makes its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms.” 


What is here said of the spirit of these poems holds good 
also of the great mass of literature produced at that epoch by 
men living in the currents of continental thought. We find it 
in “Goetz,” in Schiller’s Robbers, in Lamartine, in Chateau- 
briand’s René, the last of which with the figures of Faust and 
Manfred make indeed a striking trio, with incredible similari- 
ties and resemblances. It is, in general, the spirit of revolt, of 
liberated culture throwing off its burdens and going to extremes ; 
the spirit of searching scepticism, of doubt, of despair. 

Let us turn now to consider the Romantic school, which was 
so considerably an outgrowth and manifestation of this Zeit- 
geist. All its follies, indeed, ail its extravagances, its weak- 
nesses, were but so many corollaries to the problems of the age. 
Beginning with “Goetz,” its first offspring in Germany, the 
movement rapidly extended to France, where it was boldly 
advocated and continued with surprising vigor under Victor 
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Hugo, De Musset, Merimée, and all the lesser lights of the Petit 
Cénacle. From France it crossed over to England, and gath- 
ered luster from the genius of Byron and marshalled a host of 
clever writers down to the present day. Heine is the first 
exponent of the German school whom it will be interesting to 
notice. 

Heine reflects the spirit of his age so clearly because, more 
than most poets, he swam with the main current of modern life 
and sympathized so intensely with all its “ burning questions.” 
If his verse is modelled after the old, inimitable ballad-form, 
if he used the mystic charm of the middle ages, it was always, as 
Mr. Arnold has pointed out, from the standpoint and with inces- 
sant application of modern ideas. The sentiments he puts in 
the mouth of Don Diego are the sentiments of a veritable child 
of the XIXth century. But for al] this, Heine had the old, 
poet’s quarrel with his age. The meagerness, the narrowness, 
the materialism of much of the life of Germany oppressed and 
revolted him. He seemed to see everywhere the waste and 
ravages of the “ barbarians,” as he saw fit to call them. The 
fine temper of a mind that was pristinely idealistic wore away 
its edge, and thenceforward he hacked at the abuses of the 
time, as with a two-edged sword. Hence the scathing wit, the 
withering scorn, the sardonic laughter in the midst of tears, of 
this brilliant and wounded spirit. Hence, too, he could say, 
after that the singing of those simple, tender, graceful lyrics, 
breathing nevertheless such unrest, had ceased on his bed of 
pain, “ Lay on my coffin a sword, for I have been a brave sol- 
dier in the war of liberation of humanity.” 

Among all the great poets of our epoch, there is perhaps 
none so much as Victor Hugo in whom so many features of 
social and political revolution, conflicts, turmoils, passions, 
appear to have crystallized in such vivid and forcible forms 
of literary expression. In relation to the French people he has 
occupied, if not commanded by his large sympathy and fore- 
sight, the singular position of a seer; and this, together with 
favorable accidents of fortune, have rendered him the foremost 
exponent of French modern ideas, the evidence of which stands 
before us in the grand totality of his life-work, in his novels, 
published speeches, poems, and voluminous correspondence. 
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No poet has sung in such lofty strains of humanity and 
nature, of justice and liberty. All these themes have touched 
him with a fire and flame of passion. 


“ Hymne de la nature et de l’humanité! 
Hymne par tant écho sans cesse répeté! 
Grave, inoui, joyeux, désesperé, sublimé,” 


the hymn which uplifts him on mighty wings of exultation 
and abasement in the Feuilles d’Automne. For sometimes it 
is joyous and happy chant of glory and peace, sounding sono- 
rously forth from earth and ocean, the music of the spheres ; 
sometimes the confused and melancholy voices of the spirits of 
men. It is in the latter we catch the deep tones of the Zeit- 
geist. 


“ Cependant, a coté de l'auguste fanfare, 
L’autre voix, comme un cri de coursier qui s’effare 
Comme le gond rouillé d’une porte, d’enfer, 
Comme l'archet d’airain sur la lyre de fer, 
Gringait; et pleurs, et cris, l’injure, l’anathéme 
Refus de viatique et refus de baptéme, 
Et malediction, et blasphéme, et clameur, 
Dans le flot tournoyant de l’humaine rumeur, 
Passaient, comme le soir on voit dans les vallées. 
De noirs oiseaux de nuit qui s’en vont par volées. 
Qu’ était-ce que ce bruit dant mille échos vibraient ? 
Hélas! c’etait la terre et l’homme qui pleuraient.” 


The worlds of time and space, which the sciences of the age 
have opened up to our wondering gaze, furnish new material 
for restless yearning to the poet, the more restless as the hope- 
lessness of penetrating their mysteries grows greater according 
as knowledge advances. 


“Oh! cette duble mer du temps et de l’espace. 
Ou le navire humain toujours passe et repasse, 
Je voulus la sonder, Je voulus en toncher 
Le sable, y regarder, y fouiller, y chercher. 

* * * 


“ Mon esprit plongea donc sous ce flot inconnu, 
Au profond de V'abime i] nagea seul et nu, 
Tougours de l’ineffable allant 4 l’invisible. 
Soudain il s’en revint avec un cri terrible, 
Ebloui, haletant, stupide, épouvanté, 

Car il avait au front trouvé l’eternité!” 
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Apropos of the revolutions which have torn France, and 
which have made the chords of this magnificent poet’s lyre 
vibrate with new notes of sorrow, here is a little fragment of 
verse, the conclusion of the stanzas to Napoleon II. 


“ Longue nuit! tourmente éternelle! 
Le ciel n’a pas un coin d’azur. 
Hommes et choses, péle-méle, 
Vont voulant l’abime obscur. 

Tout dérive et s’en va sous Il’onde, 
Rois au berceau, maitres du monde, 
Le brent chauve et la téte blende, 
Grant et petit Napoleon! 

Tout s’efface, tout se délie, 

Le flot sur le flot se replie, 

Et la vague qui passe aublie 
Léviathan comme Alcyon!” 


In a poet whose faith in humanity and God is so strong and 
passionate, as Victor Hugo’s was wont to be in his earlier 
poems, it is mournfully significant to discover so many lyrical 
outcries of doubt and despair as we find in the Chants du 
Crepuscule. Take one instance: 


“Si vous vous demandez, vous muse, 4 moi poéte, 
D’ou vient qu’un réve obscur semble agiter mes jours 
Que mon front est couvert d’ombres, et que toujours, 
Comme un rameau en air, ma vie est inquiéte ; 

* * * * 

“ Je vous dirai qu’en moi y’interroge a toute heure 
Un instinct qui bégaye, en mes seus prissonnier, 

Prés du besoin de croire un désir de nier, 
Et l’esprit qui ricane auprés du coeur qui pleure!” 
x * * * 

“Le doubte! mot furiébre et qu’en lettres de flammes 
Je vois écrit partout, dans l’aube, dans l’éclair, 

Dans l’azur de ce ciel, mysterieux et clair, 
Transparent pour les yeux, impénétrable aux ames.” 


But it would be well nigh impossible to convey any ade- 
quate notion of the amount of sombre thought in these poems. 
They are full of cries of muffled anguish, of restlessness sharply 
contrasted with serenity, of apprehension, “le jour et la nuit, 
le coin sombre et le point lumineux, comme dans tout ce que 
nous pensons en ce ciécle.” 

In passing from Victor Hugo to Alfred de Musset, we are 
sensible of a very decided difference in the marks of the Zeit- 
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geist. In the former, the sympathy is extraordinarily wide- 
reaching, the view comprehensive, and the figures colossal 
beyond anything in modern poetry; in the latter, the sym- 
pathy is narrow; it runs in a limited range; it is intensely 
personal, and more purely lyrical. De Musset’s melodious 
unrest bubbles up from his inmost heart; and since it is De 
Musset, it is also the overflowing utterance of the youth of 
France. A slender thread of flame often burns with an 
intense and consuming brilliancy. 

It would be difficult to single out in pure literature a more 
immediate product of the spirit of the age than De Musset’s 
Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle. The condition of France 
under the Bourbons at that time is now pretty well under- 
stood; it was a period of stagnant peace with the outside 
world, but of internal turmoil, social decadence, and religious 
unbelief. It was in the confession, a tale mingling unholy lust 
and tender sentiment in the most extraordinary way, that De 
Musset unfolded the dark secret of the disenchantment and 
moral asphyxia which fell upon young France. 

The poet first describes the generation, pale, nervous, ardent, 
which succeeded the robust spirit of the First Empire. “Alors 
s’assit sur un monde en ruine une Jeunesse soucieuse. Tous 
ces enfants etaient des gouttes d’un sang brulant qui avait 
inondé la terre; ils etaient nés au sein de la guerre, pour la 
guerre.” They inherited the fossils of the century of absolutism 
—a part forever destroyed; before them stretched an immense 
horizon, an ocean stormy and strewn with shipwrecks, trav- 
ersed from time to time by a far-off white sail. There remained 
only the present, which was neither night or day, but partak- 
ing of both. An insupportable malaise was the result of this 
fermentation, an utter désespérance as De Musset terms it. 
Society divided itself into two camps; on one side were ranged 
the exalted, suffering, expansive minds who have need of the 
infinite ; on the other, the men of the flesh and the world, the 
inflexible, the positive. The former bowed their heads and 
wept at the loss of faith and hope, enveloped themselves in 
diseased dreams, and one saw only frail roses on an ocean of 
bitterness, while the latter counted their coin, ate, drank, and 
were merry. Then follows the minute, fascinating, and revolt: 
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ing history of a sick and doubting heart of the “ expansive” 
kind, the poet’s own personal experience, doubtless, recording 
all the gross and abnormal revelations of pleasure and debauch. 
Here we see again the effervescence of the drugs that lie at 
the bottom of an intrinsically candid mind; here we see the 
phenomenon, pitiful to look upon, of the enthusiasm of a 
naturally gay and open temper transformed into abnegation, 
insensibility taking the place of the living despair in which 
there may be a gleam of hope. 

The strain which fills the confession was never again, after 
de Musset entered upon bis classical stage, struck with such 
tragic force, although it did not cease to be the burden of his 
song. It changed to air of plaintive unrest, the more sad, per- 
haps, because it was the accompaniment of a wiser and quieter 
maturity and retained a deeper undertone of hope lost past 
recovery. His lyre had forever lost its golden chord of serene 
faith. In the beautiful and tender Nuit de mai, when the muse 
comes to the poet and urges him to take up his lute and sing a 
lay, he replies :— 

“Je ne chante ni l’esperance 
Ni la gloire ni le bonheur. 
Helas! pas méme la souffrance. 


La bouche garde le silence 
Pour econter parler le coeur.” 


Without further reference to the Romantic school as a dis- 
tinct departure from the preceding schools, however, it may be 
well to glance for a moment at the effects upon some individual 
writers and poets of the ideas revived and inspired by the 
French Revolution. 

Among the first whom the tide of continental thought, on 
first crossing the channel, was destined to meet was Robert 
Burns. Living under a liberal constitution, and the protection 
of a popular and idolized church, confined, too, to the drudgery 
and mechanical labor of a farm, and restricted by the small 
economies of poverty, it would be only a fulfilling of natural 
law that this man should live and die in obscurity like the 
mass of his class and condition. But in this case at least 
natural law came into collision with forces greater than it, and 
was neutralized and made void. The Scottish peasant was 
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impelled, as well by outside pressure as by individual force of 
character, to speak out; and the outcome of this impulsion 
was the immortal songs he has left us as heritage. If we look 
into these poems, we find them full of the rebellious tendencies, 
the plebian instincts, which the Revolution set afloat. Here 
and there we see him assailing the Church, castigating the 
clergy, recriminating State and society. Such, for instance, 
are the bitter “address of Beelzebub,” and the sarcastic “ Hol¥ 
Willie.” Affectionate, sweet-blooded, impulsive, open to influ- 
ences of the highest and the lowest at the same time, Burns 
sought the satisfaction which was not to be obtained elsewhere, 
as it appeared to his embittered sense, in the pursuit of joy and 
revelry, the free, beautiful life of the instincts. 

Democracy, too, it may be said, has its peculiar and corrod- 
ing forms of discontent. 

Unlike Burns in the gifts of birth and fortune, Shelley, in 
the precocious strength of his imagination, lofty in ideal, hav- 
ing visions of a “sublime beauty and happiness,” has, like 
Burns, been seized with the terrible and remorseless genius of 
the hour. In his splendid lyrics there beats, in refrains of asad 
and savage harmony, the same detestation of the established 
religion and social institutions. With Shelley, however, instead 
of the shrewd sarcasm and irony of the Scotch poet, it takes 
the highest flights of scorn, and wrath, and a furious indigna- 
tion. He who was first of all a singer of the lofty and delicate 
melodies of the soul, became an atheist, a pantheist, a preacher 
of free love, a pagan. He seemed to have felt dimly there 
was nothing for him, as so many other fine spirits have felt in 
this age, but to live as much as possible in nature and the 
serene and reposeful life of the Greeks. 

In both of the preceding poets, we have noticed a tendency 
toward discontent with social ideas, theories, and institutions 
as existing at their epoch. Let us now look a little further for 
instances of a more definite and pronounced kind of influence 
upon literature, as seen especially in the novelists of manners 
and society.* 

* Not a little of the influence of socia] revolutions might be shown to have 


produced the anti-social tendencies of the poets of the English Romantic school, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others. 
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Of these, George Sand occurs to the mind atonce. The influ- 
ences which were rung upon this “sonorous soul,” as M. Renan 
finely called her, rebounded with a gathered intensity and pitch. 
From Indiana to Jacques it is the marriage tie which she 
attacks, with protest, with ridicule, with contempt, with passion 
—the marriage tie under all the combinations in which it is likely 
to take place. All of the sombreness, all the genuine sadness 
and moral depression in her novels arises from this source. 
This, together with her sympathy for socialism, and aversion 
against the clergy and theology, sufficiently indicates the 
nature of the social and religious reaction upon a mind whose 
proper province is acknowledged generally to have been the 
exercise of the creative imagination in narration and improvi- 
sation. 

If we were looking for a detailed history of the effect with 
the dawn of almost unbounded hopes and ecclesiastical ambi- 
tions which the Revolution opened up to the French Bourgeoisie, 
no better example could be selected than that remarkable work 
of the brilliant Henry Beyle, Le Rouge et le Noir. The point 
of the story turns upon the struggle of a young provincial 
bourgeois between his love for a noble and gracious lady and 
his personal ambition. The result is a striking picture of dis- 
appointment, chagrin and unabated restlessness. Balzac, too, 
that versatile and prolific spirit, has painted for us in a colossal 
series of representations of French social life, in the Scénes de la 
Vie de Province, and Scénes de la Vie Parisienne, the multifa- 
rious aspects of the unrest arising from social pressure, notably 
in the Illusions Perdues, in which, with marvellous skill and 
minuteness of touch, he has traced the mental struggle of a 
susceptible mind, the poet Lucien, son of an apothecary in the 
provinces, seeking to become, in the phraseology of the day, 
“jolt garcon” and “grand homme” at Paris. Turning to the 
English novel, it is the result of the hidden working of this 
spirit which we see in Dickens, when, beholding the misery 
and squalor of the great masses, the poor, the humble, the toil- 
ing, the crushed, in crowded cities, the abuses of courts of 
justice, the hypocrisies of Pecksnifis and pretenders of all 
kinds, in short, the various evils of a complex social system, 
he is filled with pity and astonishment, and sets to work to 
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reveal the whole thing to the world, with infinite pathos, with 
tears for its cruelty, with laughter at its ridiculous sides, its 
oddities, its eccentricities ; the same spirit which has taken hold 
of Thackeray, who, furteux d’avoir été desappointé, as some 
French critic aptly says, and therefore a little tinged with mis- 
anthropy, levels his shafts tipped in the venom of a caustic 
and serious satire, at the irregularities of English social life, the 
shams and shows of society, the dissolute practices of the old 
aristocracy, the Snobs and the Becky Sharps. 

Turn now to the more recent school of novelists represented 
by George Eliot and Turgénieff. 

The powerful personality and masculine imagination of the 
English novelist have not escaped the taint of the age. In her 
it has become philosophic comment upon character and mo- 
tive. Throughout her works the influence of the modern sci- 
entific spirit is abundantly apparent. The melancholy gloom 
of the “ Mill on the Floss” owes its origin to the half-suggested 
idea of Fate, which toward the end marches on with the inex- 
orable stride of the Greek goddess. It is this which casts its 
shadow upon the really noble figure of Maggie Tulliver and 
leads to her helpless surrender to a strange physiological 
attraction—an incident which is nothing but a blemish in the 
story. From the fragmentary confessions of faith scattered 
through George Eliot’s books, one distinct impression is gath- 
ered. This great intellect has been profoundly wearied, des- 
perately wounded in the battle of her culture and intelligence 
with her spiritual sensitiveness, and the result is, in these large 
pictures of life she has drawn, a divorce of faith and morality, 
a mournful depression, half-shadowed apprehensions, recurring 
doubts, tragic questioning and smothered cries for the light and 
warmth of truth and reality. 

In the novels of Turgénieff, from the Memoirs of a Sports- 
man, down to the Virgin Soil, in the strongly contrasted, 
realistic representations of the half-barbarous peasant life and 
the newly imported French and English ideas and manners in 
the larger cities, we have presented us the strife of the old and 
the new. It is a reflection of modern materialism and the 
worst forms of nihilism and pessimism. The characters, as a 
consequence, suffer; they are nearly all moral failures; they 
have studied Bueschner, they cultivate Rousseau; they have 
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received the mark of the age. The atmosphere of the novels 
is one of unrelieved sadness. The philosophy of Turgénieff, 
one almost ventures to assert, is pessimism. 

By far the profoundest and most direct manifestation of the 
unrest arising from the conflict of culture and -faith is to be 
found in what is called the “ Poetry of Doubt,” and it is only 
necessary to consider its varying forms in three English 
poets,—Tennyson, Arthur Hugh Ciough, and Matthew Arnold. 

It is all the more remarkable that we should find the unrest 
of the age reflected to any considerable degree in Tennyson's, 
because it is a state of mind rather alien in a poet who dwells 
in so calm and ethereal an atmosphere, steeped so early in 
“golden languors,” and, late, retiring into the calm of that 
artistis mood in which the “Idyls” of the Arthurian legends 
grew silently into their beauty and picturesque stateliness. 
But there are lyrical cries in “In Memoriam,” in “ Maud,” in 
the “Two Voices,” and other poems which make us sensible 
that in certain crises Tennyson has approached very near to 
the perplexed and suffering heart of his age. 

In the “In Memoriam,” making every allowance for the 
accent of personal grief, there are swift alternations of doubt 
and faith, of prostration and triumph. It is in this great phil- 
osophic poem, too, that we begin to have a more decided proof 
of the reacting influence upon the poetry of modern scientific 
thought. But let us turn to the poem itself. 

The event of Christmas brings with it to the sorrowing heart 
of the poet, thoughts of Christ and immortality. Immortality 
is one of the essentials of Christianity which speculation has 
called into question. The poet can trust only to intuition 
and his own “dim life.” If there were no life hereafter— 

“ What then were God to such as I? 
’T were hardly worth my while to choose 


Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die; 


“'T were best at once to sink in peace 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop headforemost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease.” 


But why doubt it? He is putting an “idle case.” Urania, 
too, chides him; he but darkens sanctities. His nature, he 
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confesses rarely yields to these vague fears implied by death, 
yet is he often seized with an “inner tremble,” a “spectral 
doubt.” Again, surveying the vast extent of the Cosmos, the 
world within world, which science is disclosing point by point, 
he is oppressed with a sense of his own littleness and feeble- 


ness. 





“ Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all 
And every winter change to spring. 
“So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry.” 
All this faltering leads on to the grave problem of nature’s 
preservation of the type and disregard of the individual, 
wherein God and nature seem at strife, and causes the bitter 


lament: 
*O life as futile, then, as frail! 


O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 
Again and again there arises in the poet’s mind the question of 
man and his destiny. The guesses of science disturb and agi- 
tate him. Man, it is true, may be a complex type of life 
evolved throughout endless epochs of being, but 


“T think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries— 
* * * * 
“ Not only cunning casts in clay; 
Let science prove we are, and then 
What matters science unto men, 
At least to me? I would not stay.” 
The marvelous discoveries in geology, too, exert their influ- 
ence upon the poet, and he is penetrated by a sudden sense of 
the transitoriness of things. The hills seem but shadows; the 
solid lands melt like mists. His glimpse of an endless succes- ; 
sion of changes on a colossal scale in past geologic ages is 


depressing. 


“T found him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle’s wing or insect’s eye: 
Not through the questions men may try 
The petty cobwebs we have spun.” 
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Nevertheless Love abides and does not fail. Love is his Lord 
and King, though faith and form be sundered, all is well; a 
deeper voice cries across the storm, proclaiming justice and 
social truth. All things point to 


“ One far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


While that large, tender, true soul, fine scholar, genuine 
poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, was living at Oxford, the calm, 
intellectual life, preparing himself to take orders, there arose 
the famous Tractarian movement with Dr. Newman at its head. 
Instantly the eager, truth-loving nature of Clough took fire, 
and began to speculate, then to doubt. Out of the conflict 
into which this carried him, there grew the poems into which 
we are to look fora moment. The hesitation, the self-tortur- 
ing introspection of doubt is better expressed in Clough than 
in Matthew Arnold, inasmuch as in the latter doubt is rather 
pristine. Clough, indeed, sways to and fro like a reed in the 
wind, now buoyant with hope, now blank with misgiving. In 
one of his moods, he asks with a kind of furious irony if it is 
true that 

“ All a poet’s fame is built on 
The fame of Shakspeare, Milton, 
Of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
Is in reason’s grave precision, 
Nothing more, nothing less 
Than a peculiar conformation, 
Constitution and condition 
Of the brain and of the belly ?” 


Again, the poet figures himself walking on an earlier day 
through the sinful streets of Naples, singing :— 


“ Christ is not risen, no— 

He lies and moulders low! 
Christ is not risen! 

Eat, drink, and play, and think that this is bliss: 

There is no heaven but this; 
There is no hell, 

Save earth, which serves the purpose doubly well, 
Seeing it visits still 

With equalest apportionment of ill 

Both good and bad alike, and brings to one same dust 
The unjust and the just 

With Christ, who is not risen.” 
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We have the counterpoise to this in the song of another earlier 
day. It is in the same mood, however, that the poet composed 
“ Dipsychus,” “the Music of the Soul and of the World,” and 
other poems, while the opposite pole of feeling may be found 
in the “Hidden Love,” “Sic Itur,” “Qui laborat, orat,” and 
others. 

Of Matthew Arnold, the third of this illustrious trio, it might 
almost be said that modern speculation has moulded and shaped 
and enriched the poetic feeling, if not, in some cases, its chief 
occasion and inspiration. Certainly, it is no exaggeration to 
say that it is out of the woof of restless melancholy in a culti- 
vated mind that has been woven much of what is sublime and 
tender in his poems. Despondency is, in fact, the perpetual 
undertone of his emotion; he has written altogether in the 
minor key. ‘“ Epepedocles on Etna” (ancient only in name), 
deals with some of the difficulties of the modern intellect. 
Throughout his smaller poems there are constantly recurring 
reproaches against this time of “change, alarm, surprise.” 
Listen to this :— 


“The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay the folds of a bright girdle furl’d; 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, lowly, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breadth 
Of the night-wind down the vast edge drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 


There are plenty of notes of unrest, too, set vibrating by the 
boundless vistas opened to the scientific view. For instance: 


“ Yet while I languish, 
Everywhere countless 
Prospects unroll themselves 
And countless beings 
Past countless moods.” 


The restlessness produced by the hurry of our modern life, and 
the multiplicity of our needs and aims, is repeatedly alluded 
to. “Too fast we live, too much are tired,” he sings in one 
place, and again,— 
“« * Our spirits have forgot 
In action’s dizzying eddy whirl’d 
The something that infects the world.” 
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Artic: II.—DR. MILLINGEN’S REMINISCENCES OF 
LORD BYRON IN GREECE. 


Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece. By Dr. J. MILLINGEN, Sur- 
geon to the Byron Brigade at Mesolonghii, ete. 


In the course of last December, the American and English 
newspapers contained extended notices of the death of Dr. 
J. M. Millingen on the first of that month, at Constantinople. 

The interest of the general public in Dr. Millingen rests in 
part upon his connection as physician with the Courts of five 
Sultans, but chiefly on his connection in early life with Lord 
Byron. 

When the Greeks revolted against the Turks, Dr. Millingen 
shared the enthusiasm which that event excited in the civilized 
world; and fresh from his medical studies in Edinburgh, he 
placed his professional services at the disposal of the Commit- 
tee formed in London to assist the cause of Hellenic freedom. 
Proceeding to Greece, he had frequent opportunites of meeting 
Lord Byron, who had espoused the cause of the oppressed ; 
and was one of the physicians who attended the poet on his 
death-bed. 

At the close of the war, during which Dr. Millingen was 
taken prisoner at the capture of the fortress of Navarino by 
the Turkish forces, he published, in 1831, an account of his 
experiences in Greece, under the title given above. 

It is full of valuable information regarding the then condi- 
tion of Greece, and contains reminiscences of the poet. Our 
readers, we feel sure, will be interested in perusing what Dr. 
Millingen bas left on record regarding that eminent literary 
character, and accordingly we place before them the passages 
in the above work which relate to Lord Byron, as they have 
been put together with a few additional particulars by Dr. 
Millingen’s son, the Rev. A. V. Millingen, Professor in Robert 
College, Constantinople. 

As intimated, Dr. Millingen was long a resident of the 
Turkish capital, and became as conversant with Turkish affairs 
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as he had been with those of Greece in earlier days. It was 
his intention to leave behind him MSS. for publication after 
his decease, but they were lost in the great fire of 1870 in Con- 
stantinople. His sympathy with the cause of missions, and of 
civil and religious freedom in Turkey, only grew more and 
more intense with advancing years. He died praying that the 
nations among which his lot had been cast might all be made 
free by the Truth. 


Dr. Millingen in company with a party of German officers 
on their way to join the Greek forces, met Lord Byron for the 
first time in Cephalonia, early in November of 1823. 

“ He received us with the greatest affability, exhibiting the 
most gentlemanly and elegant manners, bordering perhaps a 
little on affectation, but not to be surpassed by the most 
finished courtier.” While commending the zeal of those 
before him for the Greek cause, he astonished them by his 
unflattering description of the people they had come to serve. 

After this interview, Dr. Millingen spent several days in the 
village of Metaxata, where Lord Byron was staying, at the 
poet’s invitation. “On my arrival I found him on the balcony 
of the house, wrapt in his Stuart tartan cloak, with a cap on 
his head which he affected to wear as the Scotch bonnet, 
attentively contemplating the extensive and variegated view 
before him, terminated by the blue mountains of tolia, 
Acarnania and Achaia. The valley below the village is highly 
luxuriant and even at this advanced epoch of the year was 
covered with verdure, and embellished by the ever-green olive, 
orange, and lemon trees, and cypresses towering above the 
never-fading laurel and myrtle. Being on the point of taking 
his usual ride he invited me to accompany him. Greece and 
the London Committee formed, till our return, the principal 
topics of conversation. Having in the course of conversation 
often expressed my surprise at the prodigious difference 
between his notions with regard to the Greek character and 
those prevalent in England, and at the fact that notwithstand- 
ing his unfavorable opinion he had devoted his all to the 
Greek cause, he replied: ‘‘ Heartily weary of the monotonous 
life I had led in Italy for several years; sickened with pleas- 
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ure; more tired of scribbling than the public, perhaps, is of 
reading my lucubrations, I felt the urgent need of giving a 
completely new direction to the course of my ideas; and the 
active, dangerous, yet glorious scenes of the military career 
struck my fancy, and became congenial to my tastes. 

After all, should this new mode of existence fail to afford 
me the satisfaction I anticipate, it will at least present me with 
the means of making a dashing exit from the scene of this 
world, where the part I was acting had grown excessively 
dull.” 

On dinner being served up, although several dishes of meat 
were upon the table, Lord Byron did not partake of any, his 
custom being to eat meat only once a month. Soup, a few 
vegetables, a considerable portion of English cheese, with some 
fried crusts of bread, and fruit, constituted his daily fare. 
He ate with great rapidity and drank freely. There happened 
to be on the table a roasted capon, the good looks of which so 
powerfully tempted him, that after wistfully eyeing it he was 
on the point of taking a leg; but suddenly recollecting the 
rule he had imposed upon himself, he left it in the dish, desir- 
ing his servant to let the capon be left till the next day, when 
his month would be out.” Lord Byron’s motive for this 
abstemiousness was the fear of becoming corpulent, which 
haunted him continually. I frequently heard him say, “I 
especially dread in this world two things, to which I have 
reason to believe I am equally predisposed—growing fat and 
growing mad; and it would be difficult for me to decide, were 
I forced to make a choice, which of these conditions I would 
choose in preference.” To avoid corpulence he also had 
recourse almost daily to strong drastic pills; and if he ob- 
served the slightest increase in the size of his wrists or waist 
which he measured with scrupulous exactness every morning, 
he immediately sought to reduce it by taking a large dose of 
Epsom salts, besides the usual pills. No petit-maitre could 
pay more sedulous attention than he did to external appear- 
ance, or consult with more complacency the looking-glass. 
Even when en negligé, he studied the nature of the postures he 
assumed as attentively as if he had been sitting for his picture ; 
and so much did he attach to the whiteness of his hands that 
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he constantly and even within doors wore gloves. The lame- 
ness, which he had from his birth, was a source of actual 
misery to him. Sooner than confess that nature had been 
guilty of this original defect he preferred attributing his lame- 
ness to the improper treatment of a sprained ankle while he 
was yet a child. 

He rose at half-past ten o’clock, when by way of breakfast 
he took a large basinful of a strong infusion of green tea, with- 
out either sugar or milk; a drink which could not but prove 
exceedingly prejudicial to a constitution so essentially nervous. 
At half-past eleven he would set out on a two hours’ ride ; and 
on his return his singular and only meal was served up. Hav- 
ing dined, he immediately withdrew to his study, where he 
remained till dark, when, more willingly than at any other 
time he would indulge in conversation. Afterwards he would 
play at draughts for a while, or take up some volume on light 
subjects—such as novels, memoirs, or travels. He had unfor- 
tunately contracted the habit of drinking immoderately every 
evening. He would then pace up and down the room till 
three or four in the morning; and these hours, he often con- 
fessed, were the most propitious to the inspirations of his muse. 

From the moment Lord Byron embarked in the Greek 
cause his mind seemed so completely absorbed by the subject 
that it rendered him deaf to the calls of poetry; at least he 
repeatedly assured us, that since his departure from Genoa he 
had not written a single line; and though it appeared froin his 
conversation that he was arranging in his head the materials 
of a future canto of Don Juan, he did not feel his poetical vein 
sufficiently strong to induce him to venture on the undertaking. 

It was an invariable babit with him to write by fits and 
starts. If he ever wrote anything worth perusing he had done 
it, he said, spontaneously and at once, and the value of his 
poems might according to him be rated by the facility he had 
experienced in composing them; his worst productions (his 
dramatic pieces) being those which had given him most 
trouble. The Bride of Abydos was composed in less than a 
week ; the Corsair in the same space of time; and the Lamen- 
tations of Tasso, which he wrote at the request of Teresa of 
Ravenna, was the business of only two nights. 
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During his stay at Metaxata, the portion of his time which 
was not employed in correspondence was devoted to reading. 
Novels, from his earliest youth, were the works in which he 
delighted most, and they formed almost his sole occupation. 
So prodigious was the number which he had perused, and so 
strong was the impression they had left on his memory, that 
he frequently defied us to mention one, however indifferent, 
which he had not read and of which he could not give some 
account. Sir Walter Scott’s wereshis favorites; and so great 
was the pleasure he derived from them; so often had they 
banished from his mind the sad train of thoughts attendant on 
despondency, that he professed himself bound to their author 
by ties of the liveliest gratitude; and though habitually frugal 
of praise, he constantly spoke of this distinguished writer in 
terms of the most lavish admiration. The conversation hap- 
pening once to fall on modern poets, on being asked his opin- 
ion of Sir Walter, he observed: “I have received so many 
benefits from him as a novelist, that I cannot find it in my 
heart to criticise him as a poet.” Passing in review the rest of 
the poets, he gave to each, without exception, a few lashes of 
that playful but often caustic satire which enlivened his con- 
versation and rendered it so piquant. Southey and Words- 
worth served him as targets against which to vent his bitterest 
sarcasm. 

Among Lord Byron’s books there were very few poetical 
works; and, what may appear strange, he did not possess a 
copy of his own. Next to the British poets, those which he 
read in preference were the Italian—Ariosto and Dante more 
especially. With respect to the ancient classics, he was too 
indifferent a scholar to be able to peruse the originals with any 
degree of pleasure. He was as partial to the French prose 
writers as he was averse to their poets. He entertained a 
singular prejudice against everything that bore the name of 
this nation ; and it may be cited as a proof of the sway which 
preconceived opinions exercised over his mind, that not only 
would he never visit any part of France, but purposely avoided 
even entering its confines; and absolute necessity alone could 
induce him to express himself in the French language. Italian 
was the language he used in conversing with foreigners, and 
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he spoke and wrote it with peculiar purity and elegance. It 
has been supposed by many that Lord Byron was familiar with 
German literature; and critics in Europe have often laid imi- 
tation and even plagiarism to his charge; yet he certainly 
understood scarcely one word of that language; and the only 
knowledge he possessed of the productions of the most cele- 
brated German authors was derived from the very limited 
translations of their works which have appeared in England 
(1881). Historical works, next to novels, were those in which 
he took most pleasure in reading; and indeed his acquaintance 
with both ancient and modern history might, without exag- 
geration, be called prodigious. He had devoted peculiar atten- 
tion to that of the East, a region very imperfectly known; 
where his imagination always delighted to rove, and from 
which he drew his finest and most original poetical thoughts. 
We had often occasion to be astonished at the accuracy with 
which he related the minutest details of the most uninteresting 
facts. So highly was he gifted with memory, that every word 
he heard that struck him, or every passage he read that pleased 
him, left an indelible impression. Not only could he repeat 
the finest passages of our classics, but also the most ludicrous 
of Bombastes Furioso ; and we found it difficult after repeated 
trails, to cite a line from any poet he had attentively perused, 
without his being able to add the lines which followed. 

While a member of the Drury Lane committee for the exam- 
ination of the theatrical productions presented by different 
authors, it was his amusement to read the greater portion; 
and, to our no small entertainment, he often regaled us with 
extracts from the most nonsensical. His wonderful mnemonic 
faculties, the rich and variegated stores with which he had 
furnished his mind, his lively, brilliant, and ever busy imagina- 
tion, his deep acquaintance with the world, owing to his 
sagacity, and the advantageous positions in which, through his 
birth and other circumstances, he had been placed, conjoined 
to the highly mercurial powers of his wit, rendered his con- 
versation peculiarly interesting; enhanced, too, as it was by 
the charm of his fascinating manners. Far from being the 
surly, taciturn misanthrope generally imagined, I always found 
him dwelling on the lightest and merriest subjects, carefully 
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shunning discussions and whatever might give rise to unpleas- 
ant reflections. Almost every word with him was a jest; and 
he possessed the talent of passing from subject to subject with 
a lightness, an ease, and a grace, which could with difficulty be 
matched. He was communicative to a degree which excited our 
surprise and might, not unfrequently, be termed indiscretion. 

Among the visitors at Lord Byron’s was a Dr. Kennedy, 
who besides possessing considerable talents as a physician was 
also conspicuous for his piety; and on Lord Byron’s arrival he 
confidently undertook the task of converting him. But he 
found, notwithstanding the depth of his theological learning 
and the power of his reasoning and his eloquence, that he was 
incompetent to elude the sophistry of his opponent, who so far 
from being ignorant of the Scriptures, as might have been 
supposed, always set him right when he happened not to be 
accurate in his quotations. The attempt was accordingly 
fruitless so far as conversion was concerned ; but in compliance 
with the doctor’s request, and to prove that he was far from 
being an enemy to the Christian religion, he undertook to act 
at Missolonghi as agent of the Bible Society; and on his 
arrival there, he piled up at the entrance of his receiving room 
the numerous bibles and religious tracts which had been 
intrusted to his care and seldom neglected to offer copies to his 
visitors. Though it may appear singular, it is not the less 
true, that he read every day a chapter in the Bible, and he 
mentioned to us, one evening, his having just finished the 
book of Genesis. Indeed, during the whole of my acquaintance 
with him I never heard him turn the Christian religion unto 
ridicule, on the contrary he frequently confessed that nothing 
could be more unfair than to make derision of those who 
believed in it; for in this strange world, he said, it is alike 
difficult to know what is and what is not to be believed, and 
by many free-thinkers, doctrines were laid down that are as 
much above human comprehension as the mysteries of revela- 
tion themselves. 

The following are some anecdotes which Lord Byron told about 
himself, and which Dr. Millingen records: “ During his stay 
at Venice, Maria Louisa, the ex-empress of France, paid a visit 
to that remarkable city. A translation of our poet’s Ode on 
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Napoleon happening to be read to her, she was so moved by 
the beauties of the composition, that she expressed a strong 
wish to become acquainted with its author. The English Con- 
sul, on being apprised of this, sought to procure an opportu- 
nity of presenting him without his undergoing the formality of 
etiquette, against which he had strongly declared himself. 
Knowing the hour at which he was accustomed to take his 
ride at the Lido, he so disposed matters that the ex-empress 
came to the spot at the moment Lord Byron was preparing to 
quit it. Heaccordingly rode up to him and informed him of her 
highness, the Duchess of Parma and Piacenza’s desire (this 
was the title of the ex-empress) and said if he felt inclined, he 
would be happy to introduce him. Happening to be in one of 
his sullen moods Lord Byron replied, “I beg you will inform 
her highness that I should have esteemed it an honor to be pre- 
sented to the Empress of France, but that I feel, as to a 
Duchess of Parma, differently disposed.” And he rode off. 

One morning when in London he heard a coach stop before 
his lodgings, and soon after he saw a young lady of rank, who 
had given him proofs of the most ardent attachment, enter his 
room. She held a small casket in her hand, and on depositing 
it on the table, told him, that hearing of his pecuniary mis- 
fortunes, she had brought him all her jewels and money and 
requested he would accept them as proofs of her affection. 
“Go and take back with you,” said Lord Byron sternly, “ your 
trinkets and money; I am nota man to be imposed upon by 
cant, and you know full well that you would never have 
brought such things to me, had you supposed me vile enough 
to accept them.” 

Mention being once made before him of the frequent errors 
of judgment into which a person may be led by the appear- 
ances of physiognomy, he observed: “ You are young men, 
and may therefore have occasion to derive benefit from this 
precept of mine: never give your entire faith to any one 
whose eyes are gray.” On its being remarked to him that his 
own were of that very color, he added: “Do not think I con- 
sider myself an exception to this, I might say, universal rule ; 
it would have been well for many, who have had to deal with 
me, had they been guided by it.” 
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Lord Byron often boasted of his being at heart devoutly 
aristocratic, and confessed that he bad inherited completely his 
mother’s disposition, who according to him, was perhaps the 
proudest woman in England. Want of manners and of respect, 
were faults which, even in republican Greece, he could never 
forgive. For instance, the insurmountable dislike he professed 
against Dr. Meyer arose entirely from his having observed him, 
one day, sit down without being invited, to Colonel Stanhope’s 
table, and help himself to a tumbler of porter. So strong 
was his aversion to him on this account, that he expressly for- 
bade his servants ever to allow him to enter his room; and 
during his last illness he would, on no account, agree that the 
doctor should be called into consultation. 

Lord Byron often dwelt with peculiar satisfaction on the 
numerous quarters of his own pedigree, the extensive ramifica- 
tions of the Byron line, and the illustrious individuals who had 
borne that name. 

The apparent contradictions existing in his character, Dr. Mil- 
lingen observes, are not the less true because they appear singu- 
lar. Those only who lived for some time with him could believe 
that a man’s temper, Proteus-like, was capable of assuming so 
many shapes. It may literally be said that at different hours 
of the day he metamorphosed himself into four or more indi- 
viduals, each possessed of the most opposite qualities ; for in 
every change his natural impetuosity made him fly into the 
furthermost extremes. In the course of the same day he 
might become the most morose and the most gay; the most 
melancholy and the most frolicsome, the most generous and the 
most penurious; the most benevolent and the most misan- 
thropic, the most rational and the most childish; the most 
sublime and elevated in thought and the most frivolous or 
trivial, the most gentle being in existence and the most irasci- 
ble. His works bear the stamp of his character, and Childe 
Harold is no less a picture of him at one part of the day than 
Don Juan is at another.” 

Lord Byron left the Ionian Islands, then under British pro- 
tection, on the 30th of December. His prolonged stay in the 
Islands was due in part to the fact that the long-expected divis- 
ion of the Greek fleet which was to raise the blockade of Meso- 
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longhi by the Turks had not made its appearance. But the 
dissensions of the Greek leaders, with which he would have 
nothing to do, formed as serious an obstacle to his departure. 
In view of the efforts of the different parties in Greece to enlist 
him on theirside, “ much credit,” says Dr. Millingen, “is certainly 
due to Lord Byron for the prudence which under these circum- 
stances characterized his conduct. He was deaf to the voice 
of flattery, and withstood both the allurements of ambition 
and the powerful enticement, which romantic enterprises could 
not fail to exert on his warm imagination. Divesting himself 
of every preconceived opinion, he calmly sought to discover, 
amidst so many contradictory and unfavorable circumstances, 
the path which would best lead him to his wish, which was the 
welfare of his newly adopted country.” 

Dr. Millingen gives another instance of Lord Byron’s pru- 
dence. In a number of a newspaper published by Dr. Meyer at 
Mesolonghi appeared “an address to the Hungarians, conceived 
in so liberal and revolutionary language, that it could not fail 
to excite the animadversion of the court of Vienna, already so 
ill-disposed towards Greece. Lord Byron felt himself in duty 
bound to destroy every copy of that number, and obliged the 
editor solemnly to promise the Government that he would ab- 
stain from any critical observations on the political conduct of 
European cabinets.” 

The following incidents occurred during the passage of Lord 
Byron from Zante to Mesolonghi. “Two hours before daylight 
he found himself near a large vessel which, mistaking in the 
obscurity for a Greek, he ordered the men at the helm to 
approach. The confused cries of the Turkish sailors made 
him aware of his error. Profiting by the darkness and of the 
freshness of the breeze he hastened to steer towards the Scrofes, 
which fortunately were nigh, and where the frigate sought in 
vain to follow him. His anxiety, as he confessed himself while 
relating this hair-breadth escape, was on this occasion excessive. 
Little moved by the sense of his own danger, he trembled for 
the Suliots and other Greeks who were with him. He knew 
that had the boat been taken they would have been inhumanly 
put to death. In defending them he would no doubt have met 
the same fate. A violent tempest arose the next morning, 
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and lasted three days without intermission. Surrounded by 
rocks on every side, the sailors thinking their fate inevitable, 
had lost all courage. Lord Byron’s tranquillity of mind was 
undisturbed. Aware that should the miserable anchor they 
had, give way, the ship would be dashed to pieces, he recom- 
mended Lucca, a young Greek of Patras, confided to his 
benevolence by the youth’s mother, to keep himself ready in 
case of similar accident, to mount on his back, for he would 
save him by swimming. Moments like these were highly con- 
genial to his muse. A storm was for him a source of poetical 
delight; and he wrote, with a pencil, while the boat was tossing 
about, some stanzas on the Suliots, which, according to him, 
would not be ranked among his worst. After the tempest had 
somewhat subsided, though the sea continued much agitated, 
he leapt into the waves, and accompanied by Lion, his favorite 
Newfoundland dog, for about two hours took delight in riding 
on the heaving billows. On the 6th of January, he landed at 
Mesolonghi, in the midst of the acclamations of a numerous 
population and soldiers assembled on the beach ; Mavrocordato 
(Governor-General of Western Greece), the capitani and pri- 
mates advancing to receive and welcome him. 

He landed in military uniform. His house was filled with 
soldiers and his receiving room resembled an arsenal of war, 
rather than the habitation of a poet. Its walls were decorated 
with swords, pistols, Turkish sabres, dirks, rifles, guns, bayo- 
nets, helmets, and trumpets, fantastically suspended so as to 
form various figures; and attacks, surprises, charges, ambus- 
cades, battles, sieges, were almost the only topics of his con- 
versation with the different chieftains. Having visited the 
country of most of them, and gifted as he was with the most 
surprising local memory, he often excited their wonder by 
describing to them the most important passes with the minutest 
accuracy, stating the distance from place to place and entering 
into details and particulars which even the natives scarcely 
recollected. 

Having invited the principal Suliots to assemble at his 
house, after dwelling lightly on the loss of their native country 
and lamenting their dispersion, he expressed his design of 
uniting them into one body and maintaining them at his own 
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expense, till they had won from the enemy a country where 
they might settle with their families. He directed, also, his 
attention to the formation of a corps of artillery, the want of 
which was imperiously felt, and gave the Mesolonghiots £1,000 
to repair the fortifications, besides a loan of £2,000 for the. 
payment of the arrears due to the Suliots. 

But Lord Byron’s kindness and generosity were not confined 
to the Greeks. Hearing from Dr. Millingen of the case of a 
Turkish woman Husseinina, whose relations, with the excep- 
tion of her absent husband and her daughter Hataje, aged nine 
years, still spared to her, had been murdered by the Greeks, he 
asked to see them. On doing so, he became so struck by 
Hataje’s beauty, the naiveté of her answers, and the spirit of 
her observations on the murderers of her brethren, that he 
decided on adopting her. “Banish fear forever from your 
mind,” said he to the mother, “ your child shall, henceforth, be 
mine. J haveadaughter in England. To herI will send you. 
They are both of the same age; and as she is alone, she will no 
doubt like a companion who may at times talk to her of her 
father. You will not have to change your religion.” He 
immediately ordered more costiy dresses to be made for them, 
and sent to Hataje a necklace of sequins. Twice a week I 
was desired to send them to his house. He would then take 
the little girl on his knees, and caress her with all the fondness 
of a father. One day the child, with eyes drowned in tears, 
entered his room, and returning to him her necklace, asked for 
her former clothes. “They are not like these,” said she, “ but 
when I wore them the Mesolonghiots did not tell me they 
would kill both me and my mother.” Lord Byron burst into 
a violent rage, and in order to spite the Mesolonghiot popula- 
tion, ordered the most expensive clothes to be made for Hataje, 
and intended to cover her, according to Oriental fashion, with 
golden pieces of money, and to parade her on horseback 
through the principal streets of the town. Hataje and her 
mother, it may be here stated, subsequently left Mesolonghi 
by the same vessel as that which carried the body of the 
deceased poet. It was explained to them that they might 
choose to go either to Patras, where Hataje’s father resided, or 
to England. They naturally accepted the former proposal. “TI 
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thought you slaves,” said the father, embracing them, “and lo 
you return to me decked like brides ?” 

Lord Byron also caused twenty-two Turkish women and 
children, and four Turkish prisoners, to be conveyed at his 
own expense, the former to Prevesa and the latter to Patras, 
for safety from the Grecks.” 

The popular favor which Lord Byron won by his generosity 
roused the jealousy of the Greek Governor-General, Prince 
Mavrocordato. “Lord Byron,” says Dr. Millingen, “ would 
have refused, had the offer been made to him, ever to take part 
in civil administration. He knew too well how little his 
impetuous character qualified him for the tedious and intricate 
details of Greek affairs. Hurt by the suspicious and ambiguous 
conduct of the Governor-General, Lord Byron watched his 
opportunity of letting him know that he was no dupe to his 
intrigues. One evening, while as usual the English gentlemen 
were at Lord Byron’s house enjoying the never-failing charm 
of his society, Mavrocordato entered the room at a moment 
when the conversation was most interesting. His lordship 
received him in a very eool manner and answered him with 
some degree of peevishness, and notwithstanding Mavrocor- 
dato’s artful manner of introducing the business that interested 
him most, he constantly turned the conversation to another 
subject. Annoyed to see the prince returning again and again 
to the charge, Lord Byron got up and began walking up and 
down the room. Finding that Mavrocordato persisted in not 
taking the hint, he could no longer refrain his ill-humor, but 
addressing us, in English, said that he wished that botherer 
would regale us with his absence; that he sat there with as 
much obstiaacy as the Israelites, who, during the earlier part 
of his life, had often made him unpleasant visits to solicit pay- 
ment, etc., ete. Although Mavrocordato understood every 
word, he judged it more advisable to overlook this affront ; he 
continued the conversation, therefore, as if he had not heard a 
single word ; and shortly after withdrew with as smiling and 
agreeable a look as when he first entered the room. On 
observing to Lord Byron that the prince had understood every 
word, he merely replied, “I trust he has.” 

“At Mesolonghi, Lord Byron suffered greatly from the con- 
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finement forced upon him by heavy rains and deep mud. 
Accustomed as he had been for years to ride out once every 
day, the habit had so much grown upon him, that if prevented 
for several days from doing so, he felt so uncomfortable as to 
become peevish and morose. He would, however, recur to 
other bodily exercises, in all of which he displayed great 
strength and considerable address. As his lameness prevented 
him from leaping, running, or indulging in field sports, he was 
compelled to cultivate other branches of gymnastics; and of 
these he excelled in fencing, boxing, single-stick, and the 
Highland broadsword. He boasted that there was not a better 
shot with a pistol in all England than himself. Indeed his 
skill in this way was remarkable, for though his hand shook 
considerably, he fired with astonishing precision. While at 
Mesolonghi he broke six eggs placed on the ground, one after 
another, at the distance of twenty-five paces. On another 
occasion he put out a taper three times in four shots. He re- 
lated, too, that he once challenged a gentleman who was con- 
sidered as the best marksman in London. ‘The latter fired first 
and hit the mark. Lord Byron then fired and his ball passed 
through the very hole pierced by his rival. 

“Tt would be difficult, indeed impossible, to convey an idea 
of the pleasure his conversation afforded. Among his works, 
that which may be particularly regarded as exhibiting the mir- 
ror of his conversation and the spirit which animated it, is Don 
Juan. 

“Sometimes when his vein of humor flowed more copiously 
than usual, be would play tricks on individuals. Fletcher's 
(Lord Byron’s butler) credulity afforded him an ever ready 
fund of amusement, and he one evening planned a farce, which 
was as well executed and as laughable as any ever exhibited 
on the stage. Having observed how nervous Parry (the com- 
mander of the artillery corps) had been a few days before, dur- 
ing an earthquake, he felt desirous of renewing the ludicrous 
sight which the fat, horror-struck figure of the major had ex- 
hibited on that occasion. He placed, therefore, fifty of his 
Suliots in the room above that where Parry slept, and towards 
midnight ordered them to shake the house; he himself at the 
same time banged the doors, and rushed down stairs, delighted 
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to see the almost distracted engineer imploring tremblingly, 
the mercy of heaven.” 

But Parry proved a fatal boon companion. A deep carouse 
with him, hastened the collapse of Lord Byron’s shattered 
system. 

“From this moment,” Dr. Millingen says, “a change took 
place in Lord Byron’s mental and bodily functions. That 
wonderful elasticity of disposition, that continued flow of wit, 
and that facility of jest, by which his conversation had been so 
highly distinguished, returned only at distant intervals ; for he 
fell into a state of melancholy from which none of our reason- 
ings could relieve him. One day while I sat by him rather 
longer than usual, endeavoring to prove that by a total reform 
in his mode of living he might recover his former vigor, he 
inquired with impatience, ‘Do you suppose that I wish for life? 
I have grown heartily sick of it and shall welcome the hour I 
depart from it. Why should I regret it? Can it afford me 
any pleasure? Have I not enjoyed it to a surfeit? Few men 
can live faster than I did. I am, literally speaking, a young 
old man. Hardly arrived at manhood, I had attained the 
zenith of fame. Pleasure I have known under every form it 
can present itself to mortals. I have traveled, satisfied my 
curiosity, lost every illusion; I have exhausted all the nectar 
contained in tke cup of life; it is time to throw away the dregs. 
But the apprehension of two things now haunts my mind. I 
picture myself slowly expiring on a bed of torture, or termin- 
ating my days like Swift—a grinning idiot. Would to heaven 
the day were arrived on which, rushing sword in hand on a 
body of Turks I shall meet immediate, painless death—the 
object of my wishes.’ ” 

Death soon came, but in another form than the one he de- 
sired. “On the 9th of April, prolonging his ride further than usual 
he was on his return caught in a shower, and remaining ex- 
posed to it for more than an hour, he complained in the evening 
cf shooting pains in his hips and loins; but he found himself 
the next morning sufficiently well to ride out for a short time. 
On his return, however, he scolded his groom severely for 
having placed on the horse the same wet saddle he had used 
on the preceding day. Mr. Finlay and myself called upon him 
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in the evening, when we found him lying upon a sofa, com- 
plaining of a slight fever and of pains in the joints. He was 
at first more gay than usual; but on a sudden he became pen- 
sive, and after remaining some few minutes in silence, he said 
that during the whole day he had reflected a great deal on a 
prediction, which had been made to him when a boy by a famed 
fortune-teller in Scotland. His mother had sent for this per- 
son and desired him to inform her what would be the future 
destiny of her son. Having examined attentively the palm of 
his hand, the man looked at him for a while, stedfastly, and 
then with solemn voice exclaimed, ‘Beware of your thirty- 
seventh year, my young lord; beware!’ He had entered on 
his thirty-seventh year on the 22nd of January; and it was 
evident from the emotion with which he related this circum- 
stance, that the warning of the palmist had produced a deep 
impression on his mind, which in many respects was so super- 
stitious that we thought proper to accuse him of superstition. 
‘To say the truth,’ answered his lordship, ‘I find it equally 
difficult to know what to believe in this world, and what not 
to believe. There are as many plausible reasons for inducing 
me to die a bigot, as there have been to make me hitherto live 
a free-thinker. You will, I know, ridicule my belief in lucky 
and unlucky days; but no consideration can now induce me 
to undertake anything either on a Friday or on a Sunday. I 
am positive it would terminate unfortunately. Every one of 
my misfortunes, and God knows I have had my share, have 
happened to me on one of those days. You will ridicule also 
a belief in incorporeal beings. Without instancing to you the 
men of profound genius who have acknowledged their exist- 
ence, I could give you the details of my friend Shelley’s con- 
versations with his familiar. Did he not apprize me that he 
had been informed by that familiar that he would end his life 
by drowning, and did I not a short time after perform on the 
sea beach his funeral rites ?’” 

It was on the occasion of the birthday above mentioned, and 
at the request of the friends about him, that Lord Byron com- 
posed the sad Ode in which occur the words, “ My days are in 
the yellow leaf,” etc. 

“Considering myself,” continues Dr. Millingen, ‘ not a med- 
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ical man, but a visitor, and being questioned neither by his . 
physician (Dr. Bruno, who accompanied Lord Byron from 
Italy,) nor himself, I did not even feel Lord Byron’s pulse. 
On the 15th, towards noon, Fletcher (Lord Byron’s butler) 
called upon me, and informed me that his master desired to 
see me, in order to consult with Dr. Bruno on the state of his 
health.” Both Dr. Bruno and Dr. Millingen were in favor of 
bleeding. But to this their patient had the strongest objection. 
He was prevailed upon, however, to promise, that should his 
fever increase at night, he would allow Bruno to bleed him. 
Meantime he requested Dr. Millingen to inquire in the town 
for any very old and ugly witch. “As I turned his request in 
derision, he said with a serious air, ‘Never mind whether I am 
superstitious or not; but I again entreat of you to bring me 
the most celebrated one there is, in order that she may examine 
whether this sudden loss of my health does not depend on the 
evil eye. She may devise some means to dissolve the spell.’” 
On the 16th and 17th the patient was bled, having given his 
permission to that effect most reluctantly. ‘“ When on the 
point of applying blisters, Lord Byron asked me,” says Dr. 
Millingen, ‘whether it would answer the same purpose to 
apply both on the same leg.” Guessing the motive that led 
him to ask this question, I told him I would place them above 
the knees, on the inside of the thighs. “Do so,” said he, “for 
as long as I live I will not allow any one to see my lame foot.” 
“Two thoughts constantly occupied his mind. Ada and 
Greece were the names he hourly repeated. The broken com- 
plaints he uttered, lamenting to die a stranger to the sole 
daughter of his affection, not only far from his embrace, but 
perhaps the object of the hatred, which he thought had been 
carefully instilled into her from her tenderest infancy, showed 
how exquisitely his parental feelings were excited by these sad 
considerations. The glory of dying in Greece and for Greece, 
was the only theme he could fly to for relief, and which would 
dry up the tears he abundantly shed when pronouncing Ada’s 
name.” Fs 
On the 18th a consultation was proposed to which Dr. Vega 
and Dr. Freiber should be invited. ‘Lord Byron consented, 
after some difficulty, but insisted on my solemnly promising 
VOL. II. 42 
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him that not a question should be asked or a word uttered in 
his hearing, during their stay in his room. He fixed me sted- 
fastly all the time of the medical examination, and once or 


9”? 


twice said, ‘See that you keep your promise. 

The medical opinion was equally divided. Dr. Bruno and 
Dr. Vega advised an antispasmodic potion, and as the former 
was the patient's physician that course was adopted. 

“Your efforts to preserve my life will be vain,” said Lord 
Byron. “DieI must: I feel it. Its loss I do not lament; for to 
terminate my wearisome existence I came to Greece. My wealth, 
my abilities, 1 devoted to her cause—well: there is my life to 
her. One request let me make to you. Let not my body be 
hacked, or be sent to England. Here let my bones moulder. 
Lay me in the first corner without pomp or nonsense.” 

“TI was present,” continues Dr. Millingen, “ when after taking 
the first antispasmodic mixture, he spoke to Fletcher for the 
last time, recommending him to call upon his sister, on Lady 
Byron, and his daughter, and deliver to each the messages 
which he had repeated to him before. His feelings and the 
clouds of death, which were fast obscuring his intellect, did not 
allow him to continue. “You know what you must say to 
Ada—I have already told it you—you know it, do you not?” 
On hearing Fletcher's affirmative, he replied, “ That’s right.” 

Lord Byron expired on the 19th of April at six o'clock in 
the afternoon. His body was embalmed at the request of his 
secretary, Count Gamba, and taken to England. For the Count 
maintained “that a great man belonged to his country, and 
that his last duty to his friend would be performed when he 
had deposited his body in the vault of his illustrious ancestors.” 

Dr. Millingen cherished to his latest day the memory of 
Lord Byron with admiration and tender feeling. As to the 
reason of his separation from Lady Byron, Dr. Millingen 
thought that incompatibility of temper and the poet's irregular 
habits fully accounted for it. The hereditary disposition to 
insanity with which Lord Byron was afflicted Dr. Millingen 
held should temper any judgment passed upon his erratic 
career; while his devotion to the cause of Freedom indicated 
the grandeur of his real nature. 
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Arricte IV.—THE FORMAL AND THE VITAL IN THE 
BIBLE. 


THz object of this Article is to furnish a contribution towards 
a review of the Scriptures which shall be a common ground on 
which those who accept the results of sound advanced criticism 
and those who wish to retain the whole Bible in their confi- 
dence may stand. 

From the necessity of the case, if there was to be a revela- 
tion from God to man in a book, and if that revelation is in 
the Bible, there must be in the Bible an ideal, authoritative, 
vital element, and a structural, formal element. If in any 
proper sense the book had a supernatural origin, the Divine 
Author, in bringing it into being, must have caused his agency 
to enter as really into the structural element as into the vital ; 
as the care of a painter is as really directed to the means by 
which he expresses his idea as to the idea itself. But now that 
the book has been long written and passed among the active 
forces in shaping the world’s thought and life, it becomes an 
important question to discriminate between the two elements. 

It is the want of this discrimination which leads to not a 
little mistake and confusion. Many look on the Bible as a 
crystallized whole, solid, inflexible, all its parts and elements 
inseparable in authority and claims, and not rather as a spiritual 
power, a divine message, made up of principles, truths, duties, 
vital facts and forces, lodged in a structural, formal support. 
Its enemies, by this misapprehension, assuming that all its parts 
are equally authoritative and valuable, or equally worthless, and 
finding that some things in it are obviously not pertinent to 
our times, pronounce it all outgrown, and have no faith in it. 
If they realized that the formal parts, even the portions now 
apparently obsolete, existed necessarily at first for the purpose 
of putting the vital part into the world of thought and action, 
and may be necessary now for the purpose of retaining it there, 
and that, while the vital is the part which the world now prin- 
cipa.ly needs, it can not have that without having that on which 
it rests, also, most of their objections would cease. In like 
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manner, a class of semi-believers in Scripture, not understand- 
ing the interdependent relations of the formal and the vital 
elements, are led to treat the volume with disparagement. 
They go through it as an expert through a collection of bril- 
liants, saying nothing of the diamonds but decrying the less 
valuable stones as paste. They adopt a harsh tone towards the 
book, as if it were guilty of practicing deception and making 
an unnatural alliance between the good and the bad, and needed 
to be thoroughly exposed. So they ruthlessly attempt to tear 
asunder the two parts, accept the one, and reject the other. If 
they took a deeper and juster view, they would see that the 
two parts are structurally and necessarily interwoven, and that 
a book revelation could not be made or perpetuated without 
such aunion. And the friends of the Bible, not consciously 
recognizing the two elements, and their necessity and relation, 
are often perplexed and bewildered, sometimes trying to give 
to the one the importance and faith due only to the other, and 
sometimes questioning if even the ideal and vital element may 
not, after all, be more or less struck with the imperfection and 
weakness of the more unimportant things associated with it. 
If they understood the nature of revelation, and how the super- 
natural things in it rest necesearily on a basis of common human 
things, while these common human things by this use are taken 
up into a divine service and become sacred, they would be 
saved from much anxious thought and perplexity. 

Thus, the sooner we come up out of the bewildering notion 
that the Bible in all its aspects is equally full of divine meaning 
and authoritative to us, the better it will be for all parties; and 
the sooner we apprehend that the formal and structural and 
seemingly transient elements were all necessary in bringing the 
vital part into effective use and retaining it there, the better 
also. All parties need to grasp the fact, that we have in the 
blessed book a Bible within the Bible, a spiritual, ever-living 
Bible in the visible, tangible, outward Bible,—and both of 
God,—the one as really as the other, though in different senses 
and with different uses. In both God’s thought is passed into 
the human mould,—he using the spirit, conceptions, and inspi- 
rational faculty of man, in putting the inner Bible in the 
human intelligence, in the first place, and then using human 
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language, human facts and personality, in giving the inner 
Bible form, and so shaping the outer Bible. The former, the 
ideal parts, however, were no more truly chosen by him than 
the latter, the formal, by which they were expressed. In every 
portion of Scripture from Genesis to Revelation, we find time- 
marks, race-marks, human personality-marks, betraying its 
human relationship; but none the less there are God-marks 
there also, showing that in both elements, the formal and the 
vital, it is the Book of God. He chose to give it through man, 

and in a way to put it in a living union with man at the time. 
His thought seemed to lay itself down on an elect mind, here 
and there, now and then, during the inspirational ages, grasp 
it, qualify it, co-work with it, enter into vital oneness with it; 
and so these two agencies, the divine and the human, took 
together the desired step in advance in giving that section of 
revelation to mankind. Thus man is in the inner and outer 
Bible ; God also is there, from center to circumference. Dual 
as the book is in its nature, its duality is not mechanical but 
vital, like that of other vital things. The two portions are not 
joined together like dead branches and a living tree, but more 
as soul and body. You can not travel through it, and mechani- 
eally toss asunder the two interblended elements, any more 
than you can pass through it and say these portions are put 
here by inspiration and those without it. We like that view 
of inspiration according to which two spirits are regarded as 
having been present and active when all the parts, all the sen- 
tences and words, too, if you please, were born into the record, 
—God’s and man’s,—in dynamic union, each in its freedom 
and integrity, neither overlaid and crushed nor crowded out by 
the other. So, in the blending of the formal and the vital in 
Scripture, each in a sense rests on the other, yet neither over- 
crowds the other, and neither can be spared from the other. 
They hold each other up, and so constitute the indivisible and 
‘mperishable Word to mankind—the letter and the spirit. 
Such is the intimacy of the union in the one creative work 
that the problem of their exact demarcation, analytically and 
critically, is one of great delicacy and difficulty, perhaps never 
to be fully solved,—needful as it is to recognize the distinction 
in thought, and hold the book on this basis theoretically. 
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This difficulty is greatly increased by the fact that God had 
in view, in giving all the Scriptures but the later portions, a 
double object,—to give mankind religious instruction suitable 
to their wants at the time, and prepare their successors for 
higher instruction. He was sighting at the same moment the 
existing good and the future education of the race. He 
blended ends and means. He was giving man a revelation and 
getting him ready to receive a revelation. And these two 
processes went on simultaneously. The Bible, in form, in one 
view of it, may be regarded as a record of the educational 
system God adopted for the religious instruction of the race, 
beginning at the alphabet and going on to the end of the 
course, embracing the temporary illustrations and applications 
and rough sketches adapted to rude learners, as well as the 
interblended or supplementary principles, ideas, and funda- 
mental facts, designed for permanent use. Of course, it can 
be no easy matter to feel out and detect the permanent thus 
running in‘a sliding scale for many centuries through such an 
educational course, to disentangle the living and authoritative 
from the structural and transient, to raise the Bible out of the 
Bible. Indeed, this never can be perfectly done ; and though 
it is important to have the conception and to hold and defend 
Scripture on this basis, it is doubtful whether, for educational 
and moral reasons, its author would ever have it actually done. 

But while, from the nature of the case, the boundaries of 
these two elements are subtle and evasive, there is something 
in experience that points, in a general way, to the reality of 
this distinction. A large part of the living truths of the word 
seem to have a special fitness for the conscience, moral nature, 
and spirit of man, so that when welcomed and practiced they 
maintain their position in the faith by a self-evidencing light 
and authority. The vital in them and the vital in the soul 
recognize each other, in the act of spiritual experience, as if 
they were old acquaintances, and the two consent together in 
a divine wedlock. The living things from above have come 
to their own, and their own received them. They who do the 
will of God know of the doctrine. They inwardly test it, 
measure it, feel it, and know it to be of God. Thus in experi- 
ence the soul recognizes portions of the higher elements of 
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Scripture—as many as it comes in actual spiritual contact with 
and can appropriate,—and holds them; as quicksilver agitated 
among crushed ore seeks out the particles of gold, seizes and 
holds them, till the limit of its capacity is reached or there is 
no more gold accessible. 

The formal, on the other hand, finds no such inward recog- 
nition. It remains something outside and foreign. It may be 
a support around which spiritual experience crystallizes; it is 
not a part of it. It may furnish the arena of the race, not the 
elements which enter into the spirit and mettle of the race 
itself. The soul can not test the formal by its own powers and 
know it to be true or divine, or feel, if it were varied, it 
would itself suffer by the change. 

Thus individual Christians in every age are unconsciously feel- 
ing out portions of these distinctive elements, the formal and 
the vital, and finding in the mass of Scripture the inlaid divine 
meanings specially adapted to them. They are ever seeking, 
under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, portions of the living 
waters needed by their souls, and are not content to linger at 
channels of revelation whose streams have dried up or whose 
waters are not now suited to their needs. This does not imply 
that some of the overlooked or neglected portions may not be 
equally significant in themselves or precious to others. By no 
means ; but it shows that spiritual instincts lead them, the mo- 
ment they begin to read and welcome Scripture, to discriminate 
between the portions which enter into their experience and 
become a part of it, and those which remain outside. 

In like manner, the Church, acting on a larger scale and tak- 
ing a broader survey, is ever feeling out, under the guidance of 
the Spirit, the special living truths, most needful for it in its 
time, about which its heart warms and its life crystallizes. It 
goes through the book, and leaves it with illuminated and 
unilluminated portions, just as it has an eye to see and a heart 
to feel the divine message. In different ages the volume lights 
up differently under its gaze and use. But it may require all 
the different ages, all the varied circumstances, conditions, and 
wants of the centuries, for the Church to slowly spell out all the 
vital meanings in the book. How absurd, then, for an individ- 
ual to make his spiritual consciousness the test of all of it! Indi- 
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vidual experience only points in the direction of the truth for 
which we plead, it does not exhaust it. How foolish for any 
class of Christians to presume on recognizing all of it! Their 
aggregated experience only goes a little farther. How foreign 
from the fact to suppose that even the whole Church of Christ 
in any one age can have an experience broad enough and deep 
enough to compass all the truth of revelation! We must look 
to the collective godly experience of all the ages, to overtake 
and use all the vital things stored away in the wondrous volume, 
capable of the test of experience. 

Now this unconscious process, which goes on in the experi- 
ence of individual Christians and of the Church, points to the 
deeper and more real and extended distinction between the 
formal and the vital, which exists in the very substance of the 
book itself. This does not depend on personal or ecclesiastical 
moods or wants, or on localities, cireumstances, or ages. It 
enters into the very nature and structure of the word. It 
places on the side of the vital all the principles, truths, facts, 
instructions, requirements, and warnings, which are intended to 
abide through the Christian ages, whether they are all in any 
one age consciously felt out and welcomed, or not, or whether 
they are all ever grasped in experience, or not, and which are 
packed away in the word for the furnishing of the Church in 
the different exigencies of its history. Some of these may 
remain long unused, as a well-stocked locker may be thought- 
fully supplied by a master mind with tools and articles for any 
emergency in the voyage, the use of some of which may not be 
known to those on board till the occasion arises when they are 
needed and are brought out. On the side of the formal it 
classes those elements which are simply structural, and those 
parts which, after the completion of the canon, fall into subor- 
dinate and relatively unimportant positions, and are valuable 
rather for their relation to the other parts than their own sake. 

But the two are blended in a living inseparable union. The 
vital has grown up into the formal, and brings out its bloom 
and fruit from it; and the formal upholds and embodies the 
vital. The formal is for the sake of the vital, and the vital 
touches, hallows, glorifies, the formal. The Bible, made up of 
the two, is thus a vital whole—a creation of divine genius, in 
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which it is impossible to draw out the soul and have it live and 
command respect and authority, leaving the other a mass of 
worthless matter—as impossible as to tear asunder a statue and 
separate the idea from the marble, and yet retain the idea as an 
expressed fact. Both perish from the world of reality by the 
reckless attempt. 

After this general survey of the two elements of revelation, 
—their necessity, nature, and interrelation,—let us now approach 
them more closely, as we find them side by side or blended, in 
the Bible. 

Of course, as already stated, we do not expect to reach posi- 
tive and final results. We do not expect to untwist the threads 
of light and shade which God has woven together, and place 
each color by itself. All we hope to do is to point in a general 
way to the direction in which they may be found and distin- 
guished. And this we deem necessary, in order that the 
Scriptures may not be undervalued, on the one hand, by those 
who think that if they are of supernatural origin no apparently 
imperfect or unimportant matters shall have place in them; nor 
misvalued, on the other hand, by those who encumber their 
faith by overtaxing and misdirecting it in trying to honor 
equally all their contents. 

Looking at the formal and beginning at the exterior of this, 
we find that Awman language itself, employed by the sacred 
writers, falls into this class. The words as words are not the 
revelation or the message. They are human; that floats around 
them, lies back of them, and comes out into them only more or 
less imperfectly. Christ says: “The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life.” Back of the poor 
human words he was compelled to use was a wreath of spiritual 
truth and life which could only imperfectly be expressed in 
them, and he points to that as the real aim of his utterance. 
So human language in the Bible is extraneous to the ideas 
which God caused to be lodged in it for man’s use, and is itself 
a part of the structural element. 

Little significance, also, is to be attached to the rhetorical 
structure or the special tongue adopted. No spiritual impor- 
tance lies in the fact that particular writers used words of 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldaic, Aramaic, or Persian ; or wrote 
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in prose or poetry ; or used parable, simile, apostrophe, assertion, 
interrogation, alliteration, or acrostic ; or indulged, occasionally, 
in playfulness, irony, or sarcasm. All this belongs to the cos- 
tume, and not to the vitalities; and yet this or similar costume 
is necessary for the vitalities. 

We find, also, more or less of the formal in the common 
modes of speech and thought on common subjects, which the 
sacred writers adopted from those around them. There must 
always be something assumed as a basis of instruction, intellect- 
ual tools to work with. A teacher finding these tools, language 
and popular conceptions on ordinary subjects, will not stop to 
create new ones, but will adopt those at hand, as far as consist- 
ent with his object, and go right on with his special instructions. 
Inspired men stand on the common ground of their countrymen 
in these subsidiary matters, and use the popular conceptions of 
their age on common subjects as the only tools they have to 
work with for their special object. These conceptions, right 
or wrong, belong to the formal part of revelation; and no 
importance is to be attached to them. Assumed from the 
necessities of the higher instruction, they are no more a vital 
part of the authoritative revelation to us, than the kind of 
writing materials that were used by them in doing the work. 
If a sculptor had poor tools to work with, and he left them 
scattered about the statue he had carved, we should not think 
of criticising the statue or his workmanship, if in other respects 
it was good, for the imperfection of the tools. A writer em- 
ployed in giving a revelation must leave his tools—his language 
and the popular conceptions he is compelled to use—in his 
work; but if he selects the best of his country and age, the 
creation, which rises in beauty and grandeur about them, 
ought not to be condemned for their presence. 

It is well to bear in mind the distinction between these two 
elements of Scripture, moreover, when we come to side-thoughits, 
subsidiary expressions, quotations. There is a sense in which 
these are a part of the vital word; but taken out of their con- 
nection, interpreted absolutely, and not in harmony with the 
main thought of the writer in giving them, they are certain to 
lead astray. In literal aspect they are formal. We must look 
beyond that to find their significance. They must be put in 
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their setting, to have them give light. The sentences of the 
Bible are not made to be torn out of place, and held up sepa- 
rately as a light for mankind. The permanent, complete, divine 
thing, when we get it, in any part of the word of God, is the 
blended light, the resultant light, that comes from the consen- 
sus of the whole connected passage; nay, more, the agreeing 
light of all the related passages that should enter into its inter- 
pretation, for revelation is a grand interconnected system of 
complementaries. 

There is much of this element, further, in the Aistorical rec- 
ords. Of course, there are in the sacred history, both national 
and individual, great living principles, permanent lessons, 
revelations of God’s methods, gleams of the divine government ; 
and there are vital central facts designed to enter into human 
faith and control it through all the ages. But enclosing these 
are portions of narrative, essential to the existence of a histori- 
cal revelation—i. e., a revelation interblended with the histori- 
cal development of a people—which are not freighted with 
special meaning for mankind. They are a part of the frame- 
work on which the higher truth rests. Hence in the use of 
these portions of Scripture we instinctively distinguish between 
what is merely frame-work and the higher truth, and seek to 
have the latter stand out in the record to our faith. This we 
may appropriate, and it will be our help. Yet we must not 
despise that which is merely frame-work ; for that is necessary, 
is there by the will of God, and has a divine mission. 

If we make this distinction, it will not trouble us if we find 
that, in the blending of the two forces—the divine and the 
human—which make up the narrative, the formal part is tinged, 
now and then, with the predominance of the human factor, 
even to the extent, sometimes, of possible imperfections of 
statement. The stains in such cases, if stains there be, are 
found in the drapery, not in the body, of revelation, or if even 
on the body, not on the soul. They do not touch the part 
intended to be a permanent light to men, and to shape the 
living faith of the world. They are not spots on the sun, but 
spots on the observatory supporting the glass, by means of 
which we see the sun. 

There are, besides, instructions, designed and applied to con- 
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ditions of society and life no longer existing, which are now 
obsolete. They are a part of the great record of the religious 
training of the world; but they have served their day. The 
circumstances which called them forth are entirely changed. 
The instructions, accordingly, retire, henceforth, to a subordi- 
nate place. Among these may be placed the requirements 
relating to the rites and ceremonial of the temple service under 
the old economy; the special directions to the Jews for the 
treatment of particular cities, tribes, and individuals, for rea- 
sons and under circumstances peculiar and never to recur; the 
requirements of Judaism, as distinct from Christianity, which 
ceased with the changed condition of the world when Christi- 
anity came in; and even certain rules given by Christ and the 
Apostles, growing out of social conditions existing in their day 
but existing no longer,—as those relating to washing the dis- 
ciples’ feet, and where slavery no longer exists, the duties of 
masters and slaves to one another. These instructions, having 
their whole force in the peculiar cireumstances which called 
them forth, and which can never recur, now drop down to a 
secondary plane. If we still find, back of them, as we may, 
great moral principles, lasting lessons of encouragement, or 
warning, or wisdom, or hints in relation to God’s educational 
methods, that is another matter; and their value in these 
respects must be fully recognized. But the instructions them- 
selves in their direct use have faded with their opportunity, 
like the directions of the head of a fire department to those 
under him when the fire is put out. Yet while these are now, 
compared with their original use, retired Scriptures, they are 
still monumental Scriptures,—monumental of a former vitality ; 
and we can not spare them from the book as in their time a 
necessary part of the training of the race. 

Again, there is another portion of the Bible containing 
adaptations of truth and duty to the race when on a lower 
moral plane, which the world has since outgrown, that falls 
into this class. To understand this, we must remember that 
there are in the divine teachings, especially in the earlier por- 
tions, traces of two great distinct moral systems, not so much 
different in kind as degree,—the one a system of high ideal 
morality, gleaming out here and there all through the Bible, 
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even in the Old Testament, and revealing the absolute require- 
ment, the perfect law; the other an educational system adapted 
to the practical wants of men at the time, expressing the best 
moral regimen for that day, and designed to prepare the way 
for a higher every-day standard. The one is like the rays and 
flashes of sunlight which might here and there find their way 
through cracks and fissures into the dark abode of the cave- 
dwellers before they came up into the regions of day; the 
other like the smoking and flickering light of the fagots and 
lamps which, meanwhile, might admirably serve their turn till 
they had worked their way out or were prepared for something 
better. The ideal morality, wherever we find it, is, of course, 
a part of the perennial light; but the educational morality, 
taking its tone from the moral culture of those on whom it 
was enjoined as the regulative precept, is liable to be outgrown, 
lose its pertinency and force, and give place at a later age to a 
higher practical ethical standard. 

Accordingly, it is to be expected that we should find, now 
and then, as we go through the Bible, stubs of fagote and 
exhausted lamps which gave light when the race was back in 
that historical period, but are now gone out. Christ formally 
put the extinguisher on several of these lights that were waning 
in his day, saying “It hath been said by them of old time,” 
so and so; “but I say unto you,” This henceforth is the 
ethical rule. And may it not be that there are instances, now 
going on, of a slow retirement of some of the educational 
requisitions made by the inspired writers in the New Testa- 
ment on those of their age, who were just emerging from 
paganism, and a gradual introduction, under the teachings of 
the divine Spirit, of a higher application of the ideal law as 
the practical standard for Christians in our day? This admis- 
sion would not disparage God’s wisdom in giving the Bible 
just as he gave it, nor the worth of the gift to us. Rather, it 
would emphasize both; for God did not give the book to be 
used mechanically but to be an instrument of moral training, 
and at the same time a record of that training. Besides, the 
same principle of educational adaptation which led him to 
adopt, throughout the whole period covered by the Scriptures, 
a progressive system of morals with the advancing standard of 
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practical requirements, raising it from time to time himself in 
the written word, would lead his Spirit, whose office it is to 
bring the ideal things in the teachings of Christ to the minds 
of his disciples, to suggest to them, as they were prepared to 
hear it and as they needed it, a higher rule of daily living, and 
lead them up to it. All recognize the fact of the advancement 
of the current code when we pass from the Old to the New 
Testament times, whether they recognize the principle that 
it was because the religious world had outgrown the old code 
and was prepared for a higher, or not. There was a “dis- 
annulling of the commandment going before for the weakness 
and unprofitableness thereof.” Among the things then left 
behind was the toleration of polygamy, of voluntary divorce, 
of the lex taliones, of private oaths and the obligation to per- 
form them, it was thought, even when ethically wrong, the 
practical restriction of love to one’s own notion, the centraliza- 
tion of the most acceptable worship about the temple, and the 
priestly office of the ministry. Now, as the earlier regulations 
in relation to these things are, in our day, deserted mile-posts 
marking the moral progress of those trained under revelation, 
so may there not be some things in the New Testament which 
were shaped and phrased to meet immature and crude moral 
conditions, and which the more advanced state of Christianity 
in modern times is slowly making obsolescent, because the 
Holy Spirit is bringing down more of the high ideal teachings 
of the word into practical supremacy? For example, may there 
not be some things pertaining to the duties of subjects to civil 
rulers, to the use of wine and the rule of temperance, and the 
duties and privileges of women in the church, which suited the 
moral cultus and circumstances of the first century, but do not 
suit so exactly those of the nineteenth, and were not designed 
so expressly for those of the nineteenth? Are we to consider 
that the Palestinian Jews, and the Greeks and Romans, when 
just converted and rising from the night-mare of their old 
religions, were necessarily ripe for the highest moral teachings 
on such topics, and that they received them in the instructions 
shaped to their current wants? What presumption is there in 
supposing that what inspired men said to voluptuous Corinth- 
ians, heady Hebrews, arrogant Italians, in their urgent condi- 
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tions, were not in all cases designed to be a Procrustean code 
in its very letter for all time, in very different practical urgen- 
cies; and that the color of those early times still lingers on 
their words in some cases ? 

If we must, in order to be true and honest, concede some- 
thing here to the formal in our Scriptures, what goes with the 
concession does not lessen their value or make them less in- 
structive to us. It simply shows that we need to look more 
closely into those instructions which had a special application 
to earlier times, to find the divine meaning in them for us, and 
must make allowance for the changed conditions. They are 
valuable, also, as marking the educational stages up which the 
Divine Love has carried those accepting his training. More- 
over, they often suggest the sublime principles of ideal good- 
ness, righteousness, and justice lying back of them, seeking to 
announce themselves, as it were, only the times were not ready 
for them. 

Here the question may arise as to the position of miracles in 
our classification. Miracles are not the suspension or the 
breaking of the laws of nature, but the incoming of God’s 
interposition along the laws of nature, fresh from his own 
personality, revealing his presence, and bearing a testimony 
from him. In working miracles we may suppose God uses 
nature as man uses nature to make it serve him, only with 
immeasurably greater skill and success, bringing it into entire 
obedience to his will through its own laws. Hence miracles 
have, primarily, a moral aspect; they are “signs.” They are 
used for a purpose. They are designed, first of all, to be helps 
to put revelation in position. Hence when Christian people 
were educated up to the revelation and the revelation was 
fairly lodged in human acceptance, there was no further call 
for the performance of miracles. In this sense the world has 
now passed beyond the need of them, and the record of them 
belongs to the past. To the unbelieving and skeptical they 
rather strain than help the book; for to persons in that state 
of mind it is the witnessing of miracles, and not the record of 
them, that is a “sign.” To such persons the signs of Chris- 
tianity are now the miracles of its history, its truth, its spirit, 
and the transformations of character wrought under its influ- 
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ence, these miracles interpreted to them by the Divine Spirit. 
But in another sense, to all sympathetic and believing minds, 
the miracles recorded in the word are a part of its living power. 
They are the natural symptoms, the expected pulses and heart- 
beats, in the narrative, of the presence of that Higher Mind 
with which they are holding companionship, faith changes the 
narration to them from records to deeds, and they become 
“signs” once more. 

Here, also, we meet the question whether there may not be 
something of the formal in the doctrinal teachings of Scripture. 
May not some of the announced doctrines be due to the doc- 
trinal prepossessions of the time, or the sluggishness and weak- 
ness of the early learners to grasp the pure truth ? 

To answer this question we must recur to the distinction 
which we have already made, between what the writers in- 
tended to teach, and what they incidentally took up to aid their 
teachings. We must, also, distinguish between the final doc- 
‘trines and the previous approximations, the anticipative sym- 
bols, the forecast stammering statements, the slow approaches 
to them, which are now of secondary importance and derive 
their interest from the light of the developed doctrine thrown 
back on them. There may, also, be germs of doctrine dimly 
stated in the New Testament which the Holy Spirit may have 
since caused to open out to Christian consciousness in full 
bloom, and we now rejoice in the bloom, not in the germs. So 
far, there may be something of the formal in the doctrinal teach- 
ings. But the doctrinal teachings themselves, when they reach 
full statement, must be regarded as a part of the living word, 
for, in relation to doctrine, which appeals to the spiritual under- 
standing, there is no need of a halting, progressive, educational 
method, such as is necessary in legislating morals. In training 
man morally, absolute morality can not be the practical standard 
enjoined by the law-giver. God said, in reference to the best 
system he could give the Jews in the wilderness: “I gave them 
statutes that were not good.” In instructing men doctrinally, 
there is no such difficulty. The teacher may, indeed, find his 
pupils unable to receive at once the full blaze of his message, 
and he may be obliged to instruct them gradually, as Christ at 
one time said to his disciples: “I have yet many things to say 
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unto you, but ye cannot hear them now ;” but as far as he does 
teach, the law and method of doctrinal teaching require that 
the quality of his doctrine should be, as far as their intellectual 
and spiritual faculties will allow, in the direction of the full 
truth. It must look towards that though it do not express it. 
It may dally in symbols and prefigurations and clumsy draughts 
and imperfect sketches, adapted to slow intellects. But the 
attempts must be aimed at the truth; and as far as they reach 
dogma, doctrine, and take settled statements, they must not be 
contrary to it. Unless we admit this, the distinction between 
inspired and uninspired writings falls to the ground, and we 
take our position outside of revelation, and not in it. 

Thus, to develop the idea of the incarnation and lodge it in 
human faith, it may be necessary first to familiarize the mind 
to a series of theophonies, manifestations of the Angel of the 
Covenant, and Messianic prophecies, continued through many 
generations ; but when the doctrine fairly blossoms out in the 
record of the coming and mission of Christ as given and inter- 
preted by the sacred writers, this must be regarded as the con- 
summate truth. So it may take a long time to develop the 
sacrificial principle. The attempt may lead through centuries 
of training by the use of the blood of beasts, costly offerings, 
and sacrificial symbols; but when it ripens in the teachings of 
Christ and the Apostles in the doctrine of the atonement by 
the offering of the Son of God, this must be accepted as the 
ultimate truth, the impregnable reality. The figurative, the 
symbolical, the educational, may precede, but the full and final 
doctrine is the rounded New Testament statement, and from 
this there is no appeal. 

In like manner, in the development of the doctrine of sal- 
vation by faith, the first statement may be one requiring simple 
trust in God, with an obedient spirit. This may be followed 
by one adding the use of propitiatory rites; and this, after 
centuries of training, may be crowned by the designation of 
Christ as the one specific object of faith. But after the doc- 
trine has received its announcement, it must be regarded as 
final, and the prefigurations of the earlier economy take their 
place under it. So, in reference to retribution, the full prin- 
ciple may be announced after a long preliminary training 
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under the earthly government of God with earthly penalties 
alone, without any distinct statement of immortality and future 
awards, but when the broader and larger announcement is 
made in the New Testament, and the range of retributions is 
lifted up and shown to extend to the other world and have its 
principal seat there, this must be accepted as a finality, and 
the previous teachings be regarded as preparations. 

It may be a slow process, also, to put the Zion idea in just 
expression. Hence, as one passes from the Old to the New 
Testament, he may find a transference and enlargement of the 
idea from an elect nationality to an elect disposition and char- 
acter in all nationalities. But when the idea of a godly people 
is reached in Scripture, it stands for all coming time, and the 
anticipations are to be interpreted under it. 

The same is true of the priestly office, which had its fore- 
shadowings in the Levitical priesthood, and its fulfillment in 
the priesthood of Christ, in which it ends, or rather, continues 
till there is no further need of intercession. 

So, in respect to the doctrines of the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, 
regeneration, worship, prayer, the prevalence of the kingdom 
of Christ, the last things, heaven, hell, the Christian exposition, 
which we find in the New Testament, is the regulative exposi- 
tion, and must control faith, while the approaches to it take 
a subordinate place. 

On no other theory can we suppose that God had any pur- 
pose in the doctrinal training of the race extending through 
ages, or that there was any continuous development of doctrine 
among God’s people recorded in Scripture. 


We have had occasion, while considering the formal element, 
to indicate more or less of the vital, so that, in now proceeding 
to the latter, our examination may be more rapid. We shall 
consider the more obvious groups here also, first. 

Certainly, then, the revelation which God makes of himself, 
his nature, character, and disposition towards man, in his 
word, must fall into this class. This revelation is made 
through anthropomorphic, metaphoric and direct and explicit 
endeavor continued through long ages, but having been made, 
the Scriptures which help to give the high spiritual conception 
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are forever radiant with the light of God. Such passages 
shine throughout the Bible, and light up almost every page. 

We are to look for this element in the moral and spiritual 
principles which are announced. Principles are undying, and 
the Scriptures which reveal them are always fresh. Man can 
never progress beyond them or the need of them. 

We find it, also, in the religious and doctrinal instruction 
which God designs for man as man, not for man as a Jew or 
Greek or Roman, or man of a particular age, but timeless and 
raceless man. And we must not imagine, because much of 
this instruction was first given to particular persons, that its 
design was limited to them. In most cases, God sighted man- 
kind through individuals, and this fact lifts these Scriptures up 
in unfading luster. 

We find it in the portrayal of hwman nature and human 
need. What man is as a spiritual being,—the light that flashes 
through this enigma of enigmas and makes it a transparency 
as to origin, character, possibilities, and wants—this makes a 
large luminous section of revelation, extending from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse. 

We find it in the record of the life, mission, and work of 
Christ, and the intertwined redemptive truth and history. 
This lifts up into prominence and permanent influence, around 
him who is “the Light of the World,” all the involved central 
lines of Scripture, in prophecy, type, fulfillment, doctrine, and 
duty ; as, when one raises a net spread over a large area by 
lifting it at the middle, all the parts rise with it. 

We find it in the revealed conditions on which man is to 
come into possession of the blessings which Christ came to 
bring. These conditions are made for man as man, not for 
man as rich or poor or of one age or nation or color rather 
than another. These Scriptures are fixed stars in the biblical 
firmament. 

We find it in the elements and graces of Christian character 
made known as the standard of piety. God having prepared 
internal Christianity —or Christianity as a spiritual life—for 
the race and the race for Christianity, the expression of this 
remains in its essential spirit a part of the vital revelation and 
law for mankind. If Christ is the Light of the world, this is 
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the light-house in which the light shines, and it can never 
grow dim till that goes out. 

It appears, moreover, in the promises. These open a sight of 
the way in which God comes to the yearnings of his children. 
They reveal the gracious disposition of the unchangeable One. 
Hence they remain ever the same. It comes out in the expres- 
sions of representative experience. There are in the Bible 
experiences of struggling men, torn by the deepest passions, 
trials, sorrows, to which human nature is subject, who are yet 
trying to lead devout lives, and turn to God for help, and there 
are experiences of those lifted up to the highest joy and trust 
and faith. These are the song or chant or wail of the godly in 
similar moods in all ages. When needed and sought, they 
answer to the largest drafts of the desire of sympathy or utter- 
ance; as heart answers to heart, or face to face in water. To 
others not needing them or not seeking them, they may be no 
more than mirrors curtained behind thick folds, or mummies in 
whose wrappings are hidden living seeds. Such Scriptures as 
the Psalms live evermore ; they only wait for those to live and 
come along who can recognize the supply of their wants in 
them. 

It is manifest in the lessons of sacred history. Through this 
run as lines of light principles and methods of the divine gov- 
ernment which can never cease to be instructive to mankind. 
In one sense, history is special, once for all, and never repeats 
itself. But even in secular history, there is a philosophy of 
history, an undercurrent of principles running through it which 
constitute its rationale; and these principles live and repeat 
themselves in many forms and places and combinations. The 
discovery of them furnishes instruction and wisdom for after 
ages. In sacred history this philosophy of history is portrayed 
by inspired pens, and we can see its springs and principles on 
every page. Sacred history is live history, transparent history, 
a permanent fountain of wisdom. Even those portions of the 
narrative that fall into the category of the formal lead the way 
to the grand and significant portions, as the walls extending 
from ancient Pirseus led the traveler up to Athens. 

Still further, there is inlaid in the word of God a wealth of 
meaning that does not come specifically into sight in any of 
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these classes, and defies enumeration. There are latent mean- 
ings which spring out of their hiding places, and confront the 
devout. The Bible differs from other books in having unex- 
pected adaptations, in being loaded, when supposed to be 
empty, with effective charges, which the Spirit discharges 
when the proper object is in range. It is pervaded as with a 
divine electricity ; and, ever and again, as one traverses it, led 
by the Spirit, he draws the spark and feels the effect. Exeget- 
ically, logically, in the letter, these meanings may not be there, 
any more than the light stored up in certain precious stones 
does not reveal its presence on previous examination, but when 
the stones are carried into a dark room they shine nevertheless. 
Shall we say that this effect, in either case—in the former more 
than in the latter—is accidental, or dependent on the mood of 
the observer, and no part of the divine intent, no part of a sub- 
tle divine inlay of use and possibility? Very well; say it. 
Nevertheless the fact remains; and that is all that concerns us 
here. The fact is, the Bible is vital in many parts and places 
to susceptible spirits, where it appears merely formal. 

Such are the elements—the formal and the vital—which 
make up the wondrous word of God. We do not expect we 
have said anything to enable one to go through the Bible and 
label every passage with its appropriate designation. We have 
had no such object in view. The attempt would indicate an 
entire misapprehension of the nature and object of the book. 
It is given to furnish man light, but to furnish it in a way that 
shall make it an instrument of spiritual training. If it were 
capable of being thus at once and unmistakably separated into 
two parts,—a fiery column of light, however grand, on the one 
hand, and a heap of ashes, however small, on the other,—call- 
ing for no discriminations, instantly confronting one with the 
living divine message, and at the same time disclosing the 
unimportant elements sifted away from it,—it would cease to 
be the book of moral testing and education it was designed to 
be. As it is, it is a vast sacred region full of wondrous truths 
and disclosures for the seeking, sympathetic mind, but veiling 
its blessings from averted and repellant natures. Those who 
traverse it to find for themselves the good in it are put on 
their seekings. The divine help therein to them, like God 
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himself in nature, is near, but not an obtrusive presence. The 
law is, that they should seek, if haply they might feel after 
and find it, though it be not far from every one of us. 

In this way, the necessity of reaching the wealth of the vital 
through the formal, and feeling out the real divine meaning of 
the word, makes the book one of extreme educational value, 
morally. The difficulty is with us. The meanings almost 
come out in our faces. But our eyes and hearts are holden 
that we can not perceive them. We must be ever weighing, 
sifting, searching, to find the fulness of the divine thought. 
We are put to feeling after the deep spiritual teachings and 
aims. We must throw ourselves on the leadings of the gracious 
Spirit. We must use the helps of prayer, study, thought, to 
reach the significant depths. It is a question of spiritual dis- 
cernment and sympathy, and ability to be led by the Spirit 
having guardianship over the mysteries recorded. It is not an 
affair of double senses in the sacred pages; or of esoteric 
instruction for the initiated—save as the grace of God initiates ; 
or, prominently, of scholarship and learning—except as the 
devout learn of Jesus. But when we are in sympathy with 
the book, inwardly susceptible and responsive and led, mes- 
sages flash from unexpected places—messages of light, duty, 
privilege, support, cheer. The Divine Spirit in us and the 
Divine Spirit in the word find each other in a thrill of recog- 
nition. Apparently barren and unprofitable portions—dull 
history, abandoned ritualism, obsolete requirements—may be 
the scene of these glad surprises. 

It may be objected to the view we have presented, that it 
introduces an element of uncertainty and difficulty into the 
interpretation of Scripture, leaves us, in reference to some things, 
still in doubt whether they are authoritative to us, and compels us 
to search for the truth through labyrinthine retreats with great 
painstaking and mortal risks. But uncertainty and peril are 
incidents, perhaps conditions, of moral training everywhere. 
Doubtless it would save trouble if the Bible were to hand out 
to us its truth in a compact solid mass, like a sledge-hammer, 
with which instantly to strike down all doubt or gainsaying; 
or if it caused it to rise before us in one exact definite column 
of light, with no intermingling of light and shade, no grada- 
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tions towards darkness. But this would be contrary to all 
God’s methods of conducting moral training in other depart- 
ments. It would save -trouble if conscience always led us 
magisterially, like a sheriff taking one by the collar and con- 
ducting him through the street. Doubtless it would be easier 
for parents always to be told authoritatively the best way of 
dealing with their children. Doubtless it would greatly abridge 
our inquiries and anxieties if full divine intimations were 
flashed on all questions of social duty. But God nowhere 
trains us in that way, the way of spiritual dwarfage. He leads 
us along dizzy heights overhanging bottomless abysses, where 
we must be on the alert. His method is to provide enough 
light for those who seek and accept it, but in a measure to veil 
it from others. Is it strange, then, that we find the Bible in 
harmony with this style of training? Is it strange that it must 
be studied and interpreted as from within itself, by a mind in 
sympathy with it; that many of its meanings gradually dawn 
on the soul, as they are needed and welcomed; and that, all 
the way along, it is at once a test and an instrument of moral 
training? Is it strange that, while most of its central and 
practical teachings are plain enough, taking it as a book no one 
can put his mind on the exact living messages of God in it in 
their fulness, only as he is spiritually led and enlightened in a 
process of grand moral awakening and enlargement? At any 
rate, whatever may be our theories on the subject, this, histori- 
cally, is the nature of the book; and it is not a question of 
choices with us what kind of a Bible we would like, but what 
kind we have, and of duty to recognize the fact, and harmonize 
our beliefs, habits, and defenses with it. 

It may be objected, further, that this view leaves the impres- 
sion that the exterior and structural element is the prominent 
one, and that the valuable part lurks vaguely somewhere in 
diminutive and intangible places in the book. Just the oppo- 
site is true. 

It must be remembered that in products that spring up from 
an inner principle, giving it support and body, the formal is 
the prominent part, while the energy which makes that what 
it is, pervading and animating it, remains out of sight. It 
must be felt out and divined by the seeing spirit, rather than 
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seen by the bodily eye. Take the marvelous Divine Word 
himself. To many minds all that is to be seen of him is the 
outward man, the historic Jesus, the visible dweller in Pales- 
tine. The external details cover and exhaust the conception. 
But to a deeper insight there appears, back of that outward 
life, back of that phenomenal humanity, a fulness of Divine 
Energy, Love, Personality, that pervades, saturates, and over- 
flows every step, act, and moment of the historic career and 
the visible personage. When we see the Being and the life, 
interiorly, not outwardly alone, we discover that the spiritual 
and Divine not only vitalizes the external in every part, but 
infinitely transcends it in worth and glory. So, at first sight, 
the outward element of Scripture may seem, to persons of little 
spiritual insight, as they make the distinction and glance over the 
subject, to be the more prominent; but when we come in true 
sympathy to weigh the permeating truths, relating to the wond- 
rous redemption, God’s being and government, man’s nature, 
needs, possibilities, and perils; the outlook into moral and 
spiritual principles; the horoscope of the future of humanity 
here and beyond, in the volume; when we take in the interior 
living element, the Bible within the Bible, and see these grand, 
wide-reaching, fadeless realities pervading and outreaching the 
book, as the Divine pervades and outreaches the apparent in the 
life of Christ; when our vision is anointed to grasp and esti- 
mate the spiritual side,—we realize that the formal retires to an 
obscure and inconsiderable position, and that the vital rises in 
a halo of glory above and crowns it. 
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ArticLe V.—FINAL PURPOSE IN NATURE. 


Srnce the days of Francis of Verula the doctrine of Final 
Purpose in Nature has fallen into comparative disrepute. 
Bacon’s far greater predecessor in philosophy, Aristotle, had, 
by the use of a method in many respects the same as that of 
Bacon himself, established this doctrine as a fundamental 
principle in his philosophic system. The Fathers and the 
Schoolmen, following their Greek master, had given unques- 
tioning acceptance to his principle for hundreds of years. But 
Bacon “saw the might of the world” in working or efficient 
causes, and seems even to have shared in the fanciful hope of 
the Middle Ages that there might be enticed out of these causes, 
if only they were sufficiently understood, some new creation as 
the work of man. The consummate flower of the new bloom- 
ing in the garden of the physical sciences appeared, however, 
in the book ‘of Mr. Darwin upon the Origin of Species, first 
published in November, 1859. Since then many, especially 
of the devotees of so-called science, have been inclined to sup- 
pose, or even settled in the conviction, that the entire concep- 
tion of final purpose in nature has been forever banished to the 
region of dead philosophic myths or other products of senseless 
abstract thought. Probably this is one of those conceptions to 
which the most forward and confident of the German Material- 
ists has referred as “strangled snakes” lying around the cradle 
of the young Hercules of modern science. 

The rejection of Aristotle’s great philosophic principle has 
taken two forms; the one of indifference, the other of open 
contempt. The reasons given for the strong contempt with 
which the announcement of this principle is sometimes greeted, 
are found for the most part in the mistaken applications of it 
made by its too ardent or too ignorant advocates. Final pur- 
poses of many kinds have been announced as embodied every- 
where in nature which, when the test of scientific examination 
has been made, have proved to be only crude whims or false 
conjectures embedded in the brains of the would-be discoverers. 
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Even the incomparable Greek fell into the error of supposing 
that the lungs of the living animal serve the purpose of cooling 
off and warming up the body. 

It is moreover alleged against the doctrine of final purpose 
in nature that it is generally used in such way as to control 
unduly investigations into the real facts and efficient causes of 
nature. When narrow minds become convinced from mere 
conjecture that this or that so-called natural contrivance is for 
such a purpose and no other, they are certain—especially if 
some theological or cherished metaphysical opinion be at stake 
—to cramp investigation as to how and by what causes the 
object of such investigation came to be. 

Now as long as these charges are directed against the im- 
proper uses of their doctrine which are made by some of its 
advocates, the sincere lover of the truth, whether scientist or 
theologian, has no motive to complain. The question arises, 
however, whether any of these charges are at all adequate to 
discredit in the least degree the doctrine itself. Mistakes in 
alleging final purposes in nature can be pointed out and cor- 
rected as can all similar mistakes. And if Aristotle in com- 
mon with his contemporaries did not know the definite and 
real purpose of breathing in the economy of the animal, this 
does not at all affect the fact that we do now know the pur- 
pose of breathing to be the effecting of chemical changes in 
the air which enable the blood to receive oxygen and give off 
carbonic acid, and so the perpetuating of animal life. And 
furthermore, as many mistakes have perhaps been made in the 
matter of assigning the efficient causes which concur to produce 
any special organism, as in detecting the final purposes which 
the same organism serves. The entire so-called science of 
medicine is, so far as the causes of disease and the working 
power of remedies are concerned, in a lamentably insecure 
condition. Shall we therefore pour strong contempt upon all 
research or alleged discovery of efficient causes in therapeutics ? 
There would indeed be much more show of reason in such a 
course than in contemptuously refusing to say that the muscles 
and joints are designed for each other, and are together 
designed for moving the body, or that the heart is designed for 
the propelling of the blood. 
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The attitude of many investigators in the physical sciences, 
when not the attitude of open contempt, is nevertheless one of 
indifference toward the doctrine of final purpose in nature. 
Science, say they, has nothing to do with this doctrine except 
to keep clear of its influence and correct its misapplications ; 
science deals only with the facts and the working causes out of 
which spring the facts. The answer to this argument from 
indifference is not difficult We suppose that the scientist 
remains ever a man; a rational animal is he even when em- 
ployed in collecting and connoting facts as to other animals. 
Now in the discussion of the doctrine of final purpose in nature 
we begin with facts, the very facts with which so-called science 
deals as its peculiar possession. We proceed then by several 
steps to remoter and yet remoter inferences; but in testing all 
these inferences we have ever to return to the facts themselves. 
The inferences at two or three steps remove, the student of the 
physical sciences is not indeed bound to make; in making 
them he would be taking the position of the philosopher or the 
theologian. But the student of the physical sciences is bound 
to see and acknowledge all his own facts; and further, since 
he is still a man although also a scientist, he cannot avoid 
taking the first step in a rational interpretation of facts. 
Indeed without giving phenomena a rational interpretation he 
cannot treat them scientifically, whether his object be to dis- 
cover laws and efficient causes, or final purposes. The anat- 
omist does not take up his scalpel in order to cut out his own 
reason; nor does the geologist break up the structure of his 
judgment when breaking down rock with his mallet. Assumed 
or enforced correspondence, in any respect or degree, to a con- 
dition of idiocy is surely no decided advantage for either 
scientist or theologian. The discovery of final purpose in 
nature is indeed always a matter of the rational interpretation 
of nature; the final purpose is a somewhat seen in nature by a 
reasoning being, because he looks upon nature as a reasoning 
being is bound to look upon it. But the tracing of causes is 
also and equally a rational work of inference; so the discovery 
of orders of being, of general forces and laws. 

Moreover, so-called science is dependent upon the validity of 
the facts and doctrine of final purpose for its own development 
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and indeed for its very existence. Investigation is tracking 
out something; and the tracks quite as often lie forward 
toward the goal as backward toward the starting-point. With- 
out this guiding conception of final purpose even the phys- 
ical sciences could make no progress whatever. Says the 
German master who may be quoted as both physiologist and 
philosopher: “ The shunning of teleological conceptions, if it 
had been hitherto resolved upon, would have rendered impos- 
sible the advance of physiology to its present condition; if it 
should now be carried into practice, it would introduce a com- 
plete and altogether useless subversion of anatomical and 
physiological views.”* It is indeed only as forms of thought 
in nature answer to forms of thought in mind that we can have 
any scientific knowledge of nature whatsoever. 

We may make bold to declare in a word, that the existence 
of final purposes in nature is simply an indisputable fact, and 
that to reject the corresponding doctrine is simply to refuse to 
acknowledge the undoubtedly real meaning of the very forms 
of nature with which science continually deals. Moreover, the 
numerous wonderful discoveries of modern scientific research, 
instead of bringing any real discredit upon the doctrine, in fact 
greatly enrich it. For fulness, beauty, and convincing power 
of illustration and argument, no other books ever written are 
at all comparable to certain recent ones which are saturated 
with the scientific atmosphere and its new forms of nutriment. 
Among the greater German authors, Trendelenburg, Ulrici, 
Lotze, and even (or so far as wealth of illustration goes, espe- 
cially) Hartmann, have illumined the ancient principle with 
lamps taken from the hands of the modern physical sciences. 
We cannot expect that any author will ultimately increase his 
valid claim to interpret nature scientifically, by following some 
of the more prominent English names in the refusal to acknowl- 
edge both the facts of final purpose and their obvious signifi- 
cance. When the form of universal reason appears in the 
gloaming at the house door, we shall not frighten it away by 
shutting our eyes and uttering a prolonged canine how] ; if our 
eyes are opened they may discover, the form in the gloaming is 
not that of the supposed thief, but no other than that of the 
master of the house. 

* Lotze, Allgemeine Physiologie, Leipzig, 1851, p. 50 f. 
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The fact that the final purpose is found in nature we will 
now illustrate by the detailed examination of a single example ; 
and speaking of open eyes shall bring us at once to the chosen 
example. The more usual method of illustrating this principle 
in Articles current in our leading Reviews, has been to accumu- 
late a considerable number of examples taken from the more 
curious and unfamiliar contrivances of animal life, and then 
leave them to make, unaided by analysis, whatever impression 
they prove able to make upon the mind of the average reader. 
We much prefer, however, a different method, viz: the ‘com- 
plete presentation and more thorough analysis of a single ex- 
ample. To uncover the thought everywhere given form and 
bodily shape in the contrivances of nature, one example may be 
made to serve the purpose better than a thousand. And the 
very fact that the example chosen has been so often made to 
do duty in discussing the philosophical principle, is favorable 
to its further efficient use. The science of Optics and of Vision 
is become, however, within these last few years, almost wholly 
new ; in its new form it brings more abundant and convincing 
proof of the ancient doctrine of final purpose as exhibited in 
the structure of the human eye. 

Certainly the popular belief does not hold it doubtful that 
the eye is in its construction an expression of thought and final 
purpose, and that its most evident and immediate final purpose 
is to serve the body as an organ of vision. This belief holds 
that the eye is designed for seeing. But only the most intri- 
cate and manifold scientific researches can, after years of 
closest observation, describe in detail how this wondrous little 
orb called “the light of the body” corresponds by its construc- 
tion to the remote and magnificent orb called “the eye of day.” 
The eye is the most complex organ of the special senses; as 
such it illustrates better than any other the declaration of 
Trendelenburg : ‘“ Without thought in the ground of things the 
organic cannot exist.” 

The evidence of final purpose in the eye may be arranged in 
groups or systems of contrivances. We have first the system 
of contrivances found in the nerves of the eye. 

The optic nerve is the only kind of nervous fibre which is 
capable of conveying to the brain sensations of light; it 
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responds, however, to all excitations only with sensations of 
light. It is the nerve of the power of vision; and although no 
difference in structure between it and other nervous fibre can 
be detected by the microscope, we know that this nerve is en- 
tirely unique in the economy of the animal. Entering the eye- 
ball it spreads out into an exceedingly minute net-work of 
nerves known as the retina, which is the sensitive plate in the 
photographie instrument of the eye. But this retina itself is no 
simple net-work of fibres from the expanded optic nerve; it 
consists of several layers of transparent nervous matter—cells, 
fibres, and granules—each layer of strange complex construction, 
and all taken together forming a very special arrangement for 
receiving impressions of light. At the back of the retina are 
the so-called rods and cones—closely packed ends of nerve mat- 
ter bearing the shape indicated by these words—which are so 
minute and numerous that it is supposed one exists in each 
case of vision for every visible point in the object whose image 
falls upon the retina. It is on these rods and cones that the 
motion of the waves of light becomes translated into an en- 
tirely different kind of motion in the nervous matter of the 
organ. 

Besides this unique and complicated nervous system con- 
nected with the special sense of vision, the eye has nerves of 
motion connected with its muscles, nerves by the sensations 
in which the various judgments of the mind are determined in 
connection with the movement of the muscles, nerves connect- 
ing together the two eyes, and nerves of nutrition. Here are, 
then, in the nervous system of the eye, if we may regard that 
system as a whole, provisions for preserving the eye, for ena- 
bling the mind by use of the eye to judge of distance, direction, 
and the third dimension of bodies, and—by far most won- 
derful of all—provisions for translating the motions of waves in 
ether into the special sensations which we call those of color 
and light. But all these contrivances could give us at most 
only sparks and shimmerings of light. We must, however, 
take in objects which lie outside of us and are lighted and col- 
ored, if sight is to occur. There is, therefore, in the eye a sys- 
tem of arrangements designed to transmit light and color and 
to bring the rays to a focus at the right point within the eye. 
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In order to transmit light to the retina it is of course necessary 
that a large part of the eye should be transparent; and this 
need is provided for in the structure of the eye. No blood 
vessels large enough to convey the red particles of the blood 
are found in the most clearly transparent portions of the eye ; 
but the white corpuscles of the blood are conveyed through 
those portions, and the process known as endosmose and exos- 
mose is invoked in aid of the desired end. Moreover, the most 
sensitive part of the retina, the part needed for clear vision, has 
an amazingly minute distribution of the blood-vessels in order 
that its sensitiveness may not be impaired. 

But the use of a most complicated system of means is again 
necessary in order through these transparent media to introduce 
into the eye a clear, correct, and achromatic image of the ex- 
ternal object. For the final purpose of vision, three lenses— 
the cornea, the aqueous humor, and the crystalline lens—lying 
back each of the other in the order named, and each one of 
different refracting power, are skilfully employed by the archi- 
tect of the eye. The refracting power of these lenses is so re- 
lated, each to the other and all together to the medium in 
which the animal lives (in our case of course the atmosphere), 
that the final purpose of clear vision can be accomplished. 
The cornea bends at a certain definite angle the ray which 
enters it from the air; this angle depends upon a constant 
relation between the construction of the cornea and the compo- 
sition of the atmosphere. The aqueous humor also receives 
the ray at a definite angle and refracts it in accordance with 
the relation which exists between its own structure and that of 
the cornea. Finally the crystalline lens receives and so directs 
the same ray that it comes to its focus with other rays at just 
the right point in the eye. In the perfect and healthy eye all 
these contrivances are secured and result in the final purpose 
of clear vision. 

Another problem which must be solved in order to secure 
the final purpose of the eye, is achromatic vision. For, as every 
body knows, the different colors in a ray of white light are 
separated, being unequally refracted, on passing through a lens. 
They must, then, be united again in order to clear and correct 
vision. This can be done only by a special arrangement of 
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several lenses whose refracting powers are precisely so related 
as to accomplish the desired end. So difficult is the first solu- 
tion of this problem of the achromatic transmission of light 
through several lenses, that Newton denied that any solution 
could be reached; but Euler on the contrary referred for the 
possibility of solving the problem to the human eye which in 
fact possesses such an achromatic arrangement ; and at present 
achromatic glasses are discovered and in use. 

That partition between the aqueous humor and the crystal- 
line lens which is known as the iris, and its aperture for 
admitting light, together with the concentric and radiating 
muscular fibres by which this aperture is diminished and in- 
creased in size, are also necessary arrangements for clear vision. 
The iris like the eye-piece of a telescope, shuts off such rays as 
otherwise falling in upon the outer surfaces of the crystalline 
lens would become wandering rays, and so obscure vision. 

Back of the lenses is found also the other part necessary for 
the construction of a camera obscura, namely, the screen, which 
is made up not only of the sensitive plate already described, 
but also of the black coating (pigmentum nigrum) of the 
choroid. This black coating absorbs the fugitive rays and 
prevents their obscuring the vision by being reflected from 
side to side in the chamber of the eye. All this complicated 
arrangement of transparent and lens-like structure designed for 
bringing the achromatic rays to a focus in the eye, and the 
arrangements for cutting off or absorbing unnecessary and 
fugitive rays, are manifestly instances of final purpose in the 
structure of the eye. 

Thus far we have examined apparatus which, although very 
complex, is adapted only for perceiving shaded and colored 
surfaces; and, as the well-known case of Cheselden and other 
similar cases seem to indicate, surfaces which appear at our 
first experiences of vision to be in immediate contact with the 
eye. But the objective world is a world of distances and 
solids, of objects contiguous or widely separated in space and 
variously related to each other by position and motion. How 
shall the eye be so constructed as to perceive through vision 
the varied visible objects of a world such as this? 

This question introduces us to the so-called system of 
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accommodation in the eye and in its accompanying muscles. — 
Only a definite amount of light is needed for each act of clear 
vision ; the iris, therefore, dilates in the increasing darkness 
and expands on coming again into more light. The range of 
vision in the normally constructed eye is from between two 
and three inches to infinity. But to see objects at all the dis- 
tances between requires a rapid and accurate adjustment in the 
convexity of the lens; this adjustment is accomplished by the 
ciliary muscle which forms a kind of belt of muscular tissue 
around the front region of the eye. The action of this muscle 
and the accompanying sensations aid the mind in making 
accurate judgments of distance and size. 

Six muscles attached to the outer surface of the eye, and to 
its bony socket, move it in various directions; up and down, 
in and out, and in rotary fashion upon its front-to-back axis. 
By their use the power of vision and judgment through vision 
is enlarged. The most sensitive part of the retina, the part 
upon which the image must be brought in order to the clearest 
vision, can thus be made to coincide with the whole object or 
with any desired part of it; and by bringing the most deli- 
eately receptive part of the organ to correspond with the 
brightest part of the object, the utmost clearness of inspection 
can be attained. Through the muscles and nerves of motion 
we also make many of our most needful discoveries and dis- 
tinctions with the eye. For example, if the eye has the sense 
of rest and an image moves over the retina, we judge that the 
motion is in the external object, but if the eye has the sense of 
being moved we may conclude that the external object is at 
rest ; yet again, we may deceive ourselves by moving the eye- 
ball with the finger up and down, when, missing the sensation 
in the muscles usual in such cases, the eye concludes falsely 
that the motion is in the external object. 

Furthermore, all these muscles are themselves examples of 
mechanical contrivances; and the motions and sensations of 
motion are in man specially designed and adapted to serve a 
mind like that of man, and in a manner which will be more 
clearly indicated farther on. 

Another very curious system of contrivances in the eye is 
made up of the means used to preserve the organ in its best 
VOL. II. 44 
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condition. Surrounded by a bony socket it has a fleshy cur- 
tain which, upon intimation of danger, instinctively and quick 
as the winking of an eye drops down over the tender ball. Wink- 
ers and lashes furnish further protection. Salt water is con- 
stantly distributed over the exposed surfaces, being furnished 
from a number of glands and ducts. This water, which we call 
tears when it becomes through excitation of emotion excessive in 
quantity, is exactly fitted to moisten and clarify the transparent 
cornea. The “salte teres” of which our early English poet 
sings, are just as salt as they should be and no salter; were 
they salter than they are they would absorb moisture from the 
surrounding tissues, were they less salt they would be them- 
selves absorbed. Every wink of the eye pumps them from a 
sack into which they collect, over the surface of the eye. The 
only fault to be found with such a contrivance is that the duct 
by which this sack empties itself into the nasal passages is 
difficult of access to the oculist. The oculist who complained 
to the writer of this fault, did not indeed seem quite certain 
that its final purpose is to make oculists more careful and 
skillful. But he did declare that one of the things which opera- 
tors most dread, is giving injury to the tear apparatus; so 
delicate and exposed is it, and yet so necessary to the welfare 
of the eye. Each lid is also provided with a score or more of 
tree-like glands which secrete an oil; the object of the oil is to 
prevent the lids from adhering and to make a gutter along the 
eye-lid for the tears. 

Now the combination of as many as six different principles 
to form an available instrument even for the coarsest uses, has 
justly been reckoned a clear proof of final purpose. Hart- 
mann* points out as many as thirteen distinct contrivances, 
each of which is necessary to clear vision and all of which are 
united in the eye. But when we have spoken of six or even 
thirteen different contrivances we have not begun to estimate 
the intricacy of the means employed to solve the problem of 
clear vision. We have been considering groups or systems of 
contrivances. Each system is made up of several individual 
instruments ; each individual contrivance affords a number of 
examples of final purpose. The nervous structure of the eye 


* Philosophie des Unbewussten. Berlin, 1876, vol. i. pp. 42 ff 
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shows at fewest these contrivances: a contrivance for isolating 
and transmitting sensations of light; a very complicated set of 
contrivances for receiving as a sensitive plate, the impressions 
of color and light, and then translating them into motions of 
nervous matter; contrivances for moving the eye and for judg- 
ing size and distance by sensations of motion; contrivances 
for making the eyes act together in binocular vision. Each of 
these contrivances is itself a complex system. In like manner 
each lens in the system of lenses is itself a proof of final pur- 
pose inasmuch as it is a lens, but manifoldly more proof as 
soon as we regard it as fixed in its own place withia the system 
of lenses. We might thus analyze each of the other groups 
of contrivances. Here, then, are wheels within wheels and 
wheels within those wheels, yet all filled with a living spirit 
and moving toward one end. Every particle of living matter 
which enters into the composition of the eye, yes, even every 
chemical atom, as well as all the most complex systems of con- 
trivances into which all the atoms enter as contributing parti- 
cles, does its work for one final purpose. That final purpose 
is clear vision. We have scores of various parts, each one 
displaying the imprint of thought, and millions of atoms work- 
ing forward harmoniously toward a goal. If we cannot use 
Trendelenburg’s declaration that thought lies at the ground of 
organisms, with regard to the eye, we have no means for affirm- 
ing anything whatsoever regarding nature. 

Thus far, however, we have regarded the eye only as a piece 
of mechanism confined to the socket and its contiguous mus- 
cles and nerves. But the eye has numberless relations of a 
kind external to itself. Only as it is adapted to exist in these 
relations can it fulfill its final purpose. Some of these relations 
are outward and downward. The eye, like every other organ- 
ism, stands in close relation to all the mechanical, chemical, and 
vital forces and laws; in this regard it shows no special marks 
of final purpose, but only displays those which are common to 
it with every other organism. It has, however, its own special 
and most wonderful relations. The eye of man is obviously 
designed to act with perfection only in the air; its action in 
clear vision is dependent upon the relation of the angle of 
refraction in the air to the angles of refraction made by its 
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lenses. Its means for protecting and lubricating itself are also 
adapted for use in the air. The membrana nictitans is wanting 
in man. On the other hand, animals which live in the water 
have eyes as obviously designed for use in a medium of the 
refracting power of water. Yet each human eye was formed 
while hidden away from the atmosphere and after the breezes 
of heaven had been moving over the earth’s surface for thou- 
sands of years. 

The eye is also obviously adapted for use in a world of light 
and color; it is, therefore, variously related to the sun as the 
source of light, to the nature of the waves of light, to the 
laws of the refraction and reflection of light, and to the 
whole science of prismatic colors. It is made for use ina 
world where the sun shines and where its objects are lighted 
and colored, as they are all about us. Yet each human eye 
was not only formed in the darkness, but nearly up to the time 
of its owner's birth was so penetrated with large blood-vessels 
as to be incapable of vision. ‘Then, as for countless ages pre- 
ceding, the sun was shining some ninety million miles distant ; 
rays of light were radiating from it, crossing each other and 
intermingling; colors were reflected in many and changeful 
hues from thousands of surrounding objects. But as yet the 
forming eye was in the darkness, though forming as designed 
subsequently to be used in a world of light and color. It is 
also plain that the eye of man is designed for use in con- 
nection with his other bodily organs. Steady and codrdinate 
motion of the body is dependent upon the eye. The eye is 
made to guide the legs when we walk, and to guide the hands 
in all their varied uses. If the muscles whose use is needed 
for forming judgments of position and distance are injured, 
perfect locomotion is impossible: the blind feel feebly after 
what they want, and can never walk with free, erect step. 

But this organ of vision is also designed to be used in rela- 
tions which reach inward and upward from itself. Its final 
purpose is to be the organ of the human mind. Seeing with- 
out the mind is not real seeing. The eye is in the totality of 
its structure and functions as closely correlated with the 
thought which uses it, as are its separate parts with one 
another. All real seeing is accompanied with comparison and 
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judgment; we cannot indeed really see without using this 
mental faculty. Living in a world of solid objects and deal- 
ing constantly with them in sight, we really see them only as 
the mind judges of light and shadow and compares these 
impressions with those of touch. Comparing muscular sensa- 
tions with one another the mind judges of direction and dis- 
tance, and so sees objects in their real places’ By comparing 
one point with another and by tracing out lines upon the 
retina, the mind comes to clear notions of form and relations 
in space; by this kind of seeing which is not all in the eye, 
we largely build up the science of geometry. Not eye alone, 
or mind alone, could accomplisk this result. It is the organ 
fulfilling tis final purpose to serve as the instrument of the mind, 
which must be taken into every more complete account of the 
whole act of perfect vision. The comparison and judgment 
are the work of the mind; the retina and the muscles and the 
lenses are, however, constructed so as to furnish the materials 
of judgment and comparison in the physical eye—under the 
mind’s eye. 

Attention to objects of vision is also the result of this de- 
signed relation between mind and eye. It is the mind which 
gives attention in vision, as the following curious observations 
will show. If we look intently for some time upon any light 
object and then close the eyes, a counterfeit image of the object 
will remain for a moment upon the retina, although it rapidly 
undergoes a change of color. An object at first white, becomes 
in time blue-green, blue, violet, purple, and red. Helmholtz 
observed this singular fact that, when the counterfeit image 
is very clearly marked, we can under favorable circum- 
stances observe, even after closing the eyes, peculiarities in the 
object which before had been entirely overlooked. The eyes 
are indeed closed and the physiological phenomenon is com- 
plete; but the mind is looking over more carefully the image 
in the eye. The duration of the image is such as is designed 
to favor attention; so also the power to adjust the most sensi- . 
tive part of the retina to the object. Both our physiological 
and our mental construction are, therefore, designed to work 
together in attending to the objects which we wish clearly to 
see. 
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The mind also corrects many false impressions of the organ : 
this correction is necessary in order to clear vision. The two 
images in the two eyes are perceived as one by the mind. The 
eye is constructed so as to occasion the correction ; for the same 
visible point in the object falls upon exactly corresponding 
points in the retina of the two eyes. The intensity of the two 
images in the two eyes must also correspond ; otherwise two 
images may be seen. But it is the mind which after all makes 
the correction. 

One part of the retina, moreover, is not sensitive to light and 
is called “the blind spot.” Most persons know nothing of its 
existence ; its discovery by science even is of comparatively 
recent date. Yet when a line is drawn through this blind spot, 
no break in it occurs; this is because the mind fills out the 
line by a sort of instinctive assumption. 

Instances of the final purpose of the eye in relation to the 
mind which uses it, might be indefinitely multiplied. We can 
scarcely do less than adopt the opinion of Volkmann, when in 
his Physiological Investigations in the domain of Optics* he 
declares: “the soul has not received the image of a body from 
the eyes, but has constructed it out of an extensive and varied 
material derived from sensuous sources, with an activity of its 
own.” 

In examining nature for proofs of final purpose we have thus 
far confined our narrative to the one illustration of the eye. 
And yet we have found ourselves unable to do more than bint 
at a few of the manifestations of design which this one organ 
affords. 

It does not accord with our plan to multiply instances ; one 
such instance as the eye is for this plan even more than 
enough. Everywhere, however, in nature do we find manifold 
proofs of this same pervasive fact and law of final purpose. In 
individual cases the proofs may be sometimes clearer, some- 
times more doubtful; they may even seem for the present to 
be almost wholly wanting. But on the contemplation of cer- 
tain curious physical contrivances, the healthy and unpreju- 
diced mind is as thoroughly persuaded that all things are for 
some purpose as that everything has some efficient cause. We 


* Physiologische Untersuchungen im Gebiet der Optik, Leipzig, 1864, ii, 266. 
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do not need to range the universe over as Hartmann has done, 
in order to come to this persuasion ; to do this under his guid- 
ance is, however, helpful study for illustrating and strengthen- 
ing our persuasion. From the curious mechanism of the in- 
sect-trapping plants to the play of the higher spiritual faculties 
of man, this idea of final purpose dominates and is found every- 
where illustrated. 

Concerning these illustrations in general we now make the 
following observations. And first a word as to instinct in 
general. The word and notion of instinct has sometimes been 
used as though it explained away the facts to the detriment of 
the doctrine of final purpose. But as Hartmann declares, “in- 
stinct rests upon the conception of final purpose.” Whenever 
we use the word ‘ instinct” to signify anything more than a 
mere title of our ignorance, we have to include under it the 
notion of final purpose. 

And further upon a similar subject of remark ; the vis medi- 
catriz nature or healing power in nature, forms a most note- 
worthy example of double recognition given to the law of 
final purpose. Wounds heal, and in the lower animals lost 
organs are replaced, in order that the unity of the organism may 
be preserved. The placing of the power to heal within the or- 
ganism is an instance of final purpose; the actual use of the 
power can be explained only as a higher kind of recognition 
given to the great idea of final purpose. The idea which con- 
trols this healing act is that the parts are for the whole, and 
that the life and safety of the whole depend upon the concur- 
rent working of the parts. This healing art of nature is lumi- 
nous in the light of final purpose. 

We must remember, however, that haste in pronouncing up- 
on final purposes is as dangerous as in declaring the discovery 
of efficient causes. The facts determine what things are for, as 
well as how they came into being. Besides, in every product 
many final purposes are served ; just as in every product many 
causes are involved. The final purposes may rise one above 
another or run one into another until lost to view. The trans- 
parency of the lens is in order to transmit light ; the lens is in 
order to bring the rays to a focus in the eye; the éye is for see- 
ing ; the seeing is for the welfare of the whole organism of the 
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individual ; the individual is for its own perfection and for the 
propagation and welfare of the race. 

Nor must we so handle the doctrine of final purpose as to 
control or cramp unduly the investigation of causes. The doc- 
trine of final purpose in nature enquires, for what end is this 
so-called natural contrivance? research into efficient causes 
leads us to ask, by use of what material and forces did this con- 
trivance come into being? The one looks for ends, the other 
upon means. The efficient causes are means to carry out the ends 
of the final purposes. Both bring us down upon the great phil- 
osophic principle that thought and will combined are the 
ground of the universe. 

The existence of final purpose in nature is an indisputable 
and widely distributed fact. Of all the ideal elements in con- 
structing the universe, this, as Lotze has said, lies nearest to 
the daily observations of science. To shut our eyes to the facts 
does not destroy them; to be afraid of them or of the infer- 
ences from them is ridiculous. It is the work of science to 
acknowledge the fact of prevalent final purpose, and in the light 
of this acknowledgment to discover and present the specific final 
purposes of all its objects as well as the means by which these 
final purposes are accomplished. We can excuse the natural 
sciences from making remoter inferences; we cannot excuse 
them from observing and rightly interpreting by first inference, 
the plain and abundant facts. 

The present attitude, then, of some of our scientists towards 
the doctrine of final purpose in nature, is rather childish and 
justly liable to suspicion of prejudice. Says one of the greatest 
of living physiologists :* “The bare name of final purposes has 
become a bugbear for our present physiology.” The passion 
with which it is persecuted he justly entitles “senseless.” “It 
is a foolish tediousness,” he goes on to say, “to resist every 
effort to make valid the conception of final purpose in the do- 
main of life;” without the presupposition of adaptations to 
final purpose he declares that investigation would be an impos- 
sibility. The final purpose of the eye is indefinitely plainer to 
science than are the causes which constructed it. Its whole 
mechanism is constructed for seeing ; but no amount of research 


* Lotze, Allgemeine Physlologie, pp. 49 and 51. 
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has begun to set in order the complexity of natural causes 
which produced it. The more complex these causes are seen 
to be, the more testimony is there adduced to prove the exist- 
ence of that thought which directs their combination for the 
purpose of vision. 

The doctrine of final purpose in nature can not, then, be 
shaken. It is substantially the same now that it was in the 
days of Aristotle; it is, however, beyond measure enriched in 
illustrative material through the discovery of the physical 
sciences. 

We turn now to make a few of those remoter inferences from 
this great fact, to which reference has already been made. 
What is the meaning and the account of these facts observed 
everywhere in nature? The true first meaning of the facts can- 
not easily be mistaken ; their whole account is of course difficult, 
if not impossible to give. The meaning of such facts as are 
seen in the construction of the human eye, briefly stated, is :— 
That nature is grounded upon thought and will, that all its 
forms bear the impress of thought, that so-called physical forces 
and laws, and so-called material atoms, are everywhere used by 
thought as means toward ends. This is the true meaning of 
final purpose in nature. . 

We cannot now controvert in detail the several false and 
misleading views sometimes taken of these facts in nature. To 
find the meaning of the facts in chance, is simply to refuse to 
explain them at all, and, nevertheless, to make one’s self absurd 
in an alleged attempt at explanation. Chance, by the very na- 
ture of the conception, is debarred from explaining anything. 
To say that the atoms and forces concerned in the eye come to- 
gether by chance, is to say we do not know how or why they 
come together. We all, when unprejudiced, instinctively feel 
the absurdity of such attempts at explanation ; we all instinct- 
ively prefer the view which sees thought and will working out 
final purpose. Hartmann has attempted to construct this ab- 
surdity in mathematical terms.* He concludes that according 
to the doctrine of probabilities there is just about one chance 
and a half in ten million, upon a fair estimate, that the thirteen 
special contrivances which he finds in the eye may be combined 


* Philosophie des Unbewussten, i. pp. 42 ff. 
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without final purpose. But each of his thirteen special contri- 
vances contains many instances of final purpose. Minuter esti- 
mates would diminish even this small chance of accounting for 
the eye by chance, to the infinitely small. 

Nor is there much less absurdity in speaking of “ self-moved 
and self-posited atoms,” a thing which even Mr. Tyndall has 
been known to do. Such atoms are an absurdity, as DuBois 
Raymond admits. In using this language of Prof. Tyndall, 
the mind simply distributes the power and thought conceived 
as necessary to account for the fact of final purpose, amongst 
countless atoms, and then conceives them as agreeing to propel 
themselves together into organic forms. This is surely a camel 
to swallow even for a mind that feels itself called upon to 
strain out the gnat of one thought and one will, which is the 
source of all these final purposes. 

What then is the further interpretation of those facts which 
lead us to see all nature penetrated with this final purpose ? 
In answer we need do little more than to inquire candidly and 
patiently: what do we really mean by the term, a final pur- 
pose ? 

We have expressed in this term an ideal or mental form of 
viewing nature. All the facts of nature must be viewed, and 
are rightly viewed, under ideal forms. Force and law and 
genera, efficient causes and final purposes, are such forms. 
They are man’s way of seeing nature; they are true ways 
because nature really is so and is so to be seen by reason’s 
eye. This last statement it is the task of constructive philoso- 
phy to establish. The mechanical, the dynamical, and the ideal 
modes of explaining the universe, must all be employed in 
order to understand it. We view nature in all these forms 
because we are rational, and because nature presents to our 
view all these forms. 

Final purpose always and in its very conception, involves 
both thought and will. In forming and executing final pur- 
poses our own course is the subject of clear experience, and is 
as follows. The final purpose may be so simple a thing as 
building a house. The first step in the building of a house is 
the forming of the idea of the house, as it is to be built, in the 
builder's mind; the idea may be made more nearly perfect in 
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details by the plans of an architect, or it may perfect itself as 
the material is being put together into the material house. 
The idea of the house precedes and controls the material con- 
struction. With the idea goes the will, the purpose to build, 
and to build such a house as is called for by the idea. The 
conception of the materials to be used as means and the definite 
purpose that they shall be used, now follow. Then the actual 
employment of the materials—stone, brick, iron, wood, labor— 
results in the actualizing of the original idea. The house is in 
existence as the final result. In this entire process, these ele- 
ments are to be noted; the idea of the whole, the will to 
execute the idea, the conception of the parts, the purpose to 
combine the parts as means for this whole, the actual use of 
the means, and the whole actually realized as the result of the 
plan. In other words, thought and will precede in the build- 
ing of the house; by use of the necessary means they realize 
themselves in the material building. The idea is first and 
controlling; the stone and other material, the labor, and even 
the laws of matter and mind involved in the structure, are 
used as means and combined as elements in order to put into 
execution the idea. The reverse process is occasioned when 
we study the efficient causes of the building as it already 
appears materially constructed. We begin with the house 
which is actually existent in wood, iron, brick, and stone. We 
inquire what is that complex whole of materials and forces 
which we call the cause of the house? Wood, iron, brick, 
stone, human labor, and all the forees—mechanical, chemical, 
and vital—which enter into the result, are enumerated as the 
cause. But is our enumeration of the cause of the house then 
complete? Never, until we have also taken account of the 
thought and will of the architect, the codrdinating cause the 
cause which combined the materials and forces as subordinate 
causes, the final purpose which in execution became a final 
cause. 

Let us briefly analyze, following Trendelenburg, another 
example to illustrate the meaning of final purpose. The 
problem before me is to draw a tangent at a given point to a 
circle of a given size. The idea of the result—the work as an 
idea—is the first condition for the solution of the problem. 
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The final purpose to realize this idea of a tangent to the given 
circle uses the means for its execution, and moves forward 
toward its goal. I take the crayon, tie on the string, and stand 
before the blackboard. The total problem in idea shows at 
once a subordinate problem, which must be solved as a first 
step. A circle of the given size is to be drawn. This is easily 
done; then follows the drawing of a radius to the point fixed 
as the given point. Another subordinate problem now emer- 
ges, for a perpendicular must be drawn to this radius; this 
done by means already known, the problem stands solved by 
use of material and laws of construction and motion. If, how- 
ever, I come upon the problem already solved, what am I to 
say of its total cause? I may enumerate the wood and paint 
of the blackboard, the string and crayon, the construction of 
the hand which uses them, the mechanical, chemical, and vital 
forces used in the drawing. What still remains? The supe- 
rior and dominant element in the whole problem as it stands 
solved before me, still remains. The thought and will which 
were combined in the final purpose, and which stand out in 
the problem as plainly as the white particles of chalk upon 
their black ground, must also be taken into account. 

These are indeed instances of final purpose drawn from 
human experiences. The manifestations of final purpose in 
nature differ from these examples in form of manifestation ; 
but essentially and in principle they have the same meaning. 
In the final purposes of nature we have no direct conscious- 
ness of thought and will, preceding and set over against the 
causes which are used as means to the end. In our own final 
purposes we have, each one within himself, this consciousness. 
In the case of others we infer this preceding thought and will 
as an essential element of the final purposes, the proofs of 
which we see in the works of others. In nature, thought and 
will appear manifested in the organism; but they are not the 
organism, they are manifested in it. We too, however, have an 
experience which illustrates somewhat more clearly the case of 
nature. We manifest our final purposes not indeed in the 
construction, but in the use of our own organism. The seeing 
of the mind as already described, is in such close union with 
the material organs of seeing, that we are forced to speak of 
the mind as though it were in the organ when it uses the 
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organ. The extended surface of the retina is for the mind; 
the mind being active in the retina uses it for seeing color, 
light, and relations in space. In solving the geometrical prob- 
lem, the string and chalk and board are tools wholly external 
to me, both mind and organs. My organs, however, are so 
closely united to my mind that my mind manifests its final 
purposes only in them. Still are the thought and willing of 
the mind the essential elements of that final purpose which is 
manifested in and carried out through the organism. 

The closeness of relation which exists between the final pur- 
pose and its own means of execution, does not change the 
essential nature of the final purpose. Space makes no differ- 
ence with the idea. My final purpose to adapt my eye for see- 
ing and comparing two objects lying side by side exactly two 
and ninety-nine one-hundredths inches from the cornea’s 
external surface, is essentially the same as that to build a house 
in China. Thought and will combined and working toward a 
goal belong to final purpose in nature. 

Nor does great multiplicity or subtlety of efficient causes 
used as means to the desired end, change the nature of final 
purpose. The more numerous and independent the causes 
which are combined, the more complete is the proof of the 
idea and energy which combined them. According to the 
doctrine of chances, there is less and less probability of chance 
as the number of combinations increases. Every organism is 
the result of countless efficient causes, but no enumeration of 
them can do otherwise than make more pressing the inquiry 
after the final purpose of the organism. 

Nor does the lapse of long time during which the means for 
reaching the goal are in use, nor a countless series of secondary 
causes, change the essential nature of final purpose. The idea 
thus carried out into execution may be all the grander. The 
thought and wiil which use through long stretches of time, 
wisely and unswervingly, the necessary means for realizing the 
final purpose, are for that reason all the more admirable. It 
is the largest final purpose which requires most time and most 
numerous means to realize itself.. ‘he meaning of final pur- 
puse in nature should, then, be to the unprejudiced mind 
clearly apparent. Such facts as are held before us by the con- 
struction of the eye, by all organism indeed, and by the uni- 
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verse as an orderly whole, prove a principle underlying all the 
forms of nature. Thought and will, combining and using 
efficient causes as means to secure results, are everywhere mani- 
fested. We may sum up these inferences from the facts of final 
purpose in nature by noting the following points : 

In final purpose the whole as an idea precedes and controls 
the execution of the parts. The thought and plan to secure 
the whole is first; the parts are planned and executed in refer- 
ence to the whole. All the parts, moreover, can be understood 
only in reference to the whole of which they are parts. All 
the details are illumined only in the light of the complete idea. 

In final purpose thought combined with will precedes and 
forms the principle of the whole process. The thought of the 
perfect eye with its final purpose of perfect vision, is needed in 
order to understand at all the imperfect eye of the embryo or 
of the diseased adult. Everything about the eye is to be 
understood only in the light of its idea. 

In considering final purposes our thought shows itself as 
overleaping time in unique and marvellous fashion. In trac- 
ing the causes of any product we desire to go step by step 
backward, never leaving out any links in the endless chain. 
In inquiries into final purpose we leap at once forward to the 
final result as an ideal whole, though its realization may be 
countless years and even ages removed. The distant goal is 
reached by one bound in thought; and then the mind returns 
from this ideal future to understand better the present facts in 
the light of the great idea which it has brought back. Every 
seed contains within itself certain refined material for the pro- 
tection and nourishment of the germ when it shall grow, cer- 
tain forces also of mechanical, chemical, and vital sort. But no 
seed is comprehensible to the human mind until the final pur- 
pose of its construction is brought to light. We must some- 
how learn what it shall be, for what end it is constructed. 
The idea of the perfect plant must be brought from the ideal 
future of the seed to shine upon its present construction. 

Final purposes are never accounted for by simply enumerat- 
ing efficient causes; unless we reckon thought, stimulating 
energy and combining these forces, into our problem, we can 
never even approach its solution. The facts of design and 
adaptation in nature are proofs of a principle underlying all 
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nature. Thought and will are at the ground of things; for 
the facts are clear and numerous enough to prove the principle. 
In this truth that thought and will combine to express and 
realize themselves by use of means toward their end, do we 
find the meaning of final purpose in nature. 

With a few last words we take another step to a remoter infer- 
ence. As we have already said, manifold final purposes are 
more or less clearly manifest in many single organisms of 
nature; just as manifold material and forces are seen combin- 
ing in every effect. The way, when we study final purpose in 
nature, rises before us peak above peak till we are weary of 
climbing with the staff of logic. Yet every instance of final 
‘purpose in nature is a proof that thought and will is present 
with us—here and row. The thought is therein manifest, the 
will is therein expressed—face to face with us. 

When we look widely over nature we discern a unity of 
materials and forces in this infinite combination of them under 
varied types and forms. We discern also, though only dimly, 
a unity of final purposes. This first is made for that second, 
and that second may also be made for the first; both first and 
second may be made for a third something—we know not 
what. Some things we count higher in the scale of being than 
are others; a man than a monad, a thought than a mechanical 
force. We seem to trace an advance in the forms taken by 
matter and physical forces; they seem to be going forward 
toward some goal. Means and ends in nature are complicated, 
involved, involuted, so that we may sometimes conclude: the 
universe comes we know not whence, and—why we know not 
—goes we know not whither. But this conclusion is mostly 
drawn in those moments of melancholy such as came over Mr. 
Tyndall when he wrote his Belfast address, and consigned him- 
self and everything else ultimately to the azure of the past. 
The spectacle of the grand whole moving forward to its grand 
and distant goal, in better moments rouses and nourishes 
within us the larger hope. Nor are we left in condition of 
mere unevidenced hope. We have not a few clear proofs that 
all things are bound together in unity of thought and force; 
that the universe is moving according to underlying, absolute 
thought, and under the impress of interpenetrating, absolute 
will—forward toward a goal. 
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The claw of the tiger is enough to class him amongst the 
flesh-eating animals, As Cuvier showed, his whole construc- 
tion, not only in paw and shoulder, muscles and blade, in tooth 
and jaw and eye, but also in the internal organs of nutrition, is 
written in the claw. The highest final purpose of man, the 
evidence shows, is not in the animal part of him, but is in mind 
and morals, in character and spirit. So may we reason from 
history, that the final purpose of the entire race of men is in the 
highest and most spiritual development of the race. And then 
there may be final purposes still farther on. For the final pur- 
pose which is manifested to us in nature is never an isolated 
and closed one; it is ever one of many, a segment from an 
infinite circle, a link in an infinite chain. 

We find, however, unity of force in the varied and number- 
less exhibitions of force. So do we find unity of thought in 
the varied and numberless manifestations of final purpose. 
The unity of forces leads us to the idea of One Absolute Will, 
the unity of thought to the idea of One Absolute Mind. If 
then there is only a first and second step from the clear and 
prevalent fact of final purpose 1n nature, to the first meaning of 
this fact, there is only another step still to its grand conclu- 
sion. The first and second steps lead us to the inference that 
thought and will underlie nature; the next step leads us to the 
inference that the thought and will are the thought and will of 
the Absolute One. The grand conclusion from the fact of final 
purpose in nature is as to the being of God. 

The time is come to express our conclusion in the words of 
one, distinguished alike as a student of science and philosophy : 
“We are therefore satisfied to utter the conviction which has 
been indicated by the foregoing remarks, viz: that we surely 
recognize only one single principle for the universe, one single 
living idea, out of whose reality, though itself needing no 
deduction, springs the reality of all existence, out of whose sig- 
nificant contents spring the forms of unfolding as well as the 
general laws which each particular effect obeys; so that, finally, 
apart from this, there can neither exist any separate world of 
matter resting on itself, nor any unoriginated, eternal kingdom 
of laws.”* 


* Lotze, Allgemeine Physiologie, p. 59. 























Dr. Horace Bushnell. 


Articte VIL—CONCERNING A RECENT CHAPTER OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


[The task of preparing a biography of the late Dr. Bushnell is 
in reverent and loving hands, and will soon be completed. More 
than a year ago, one who had been for more than forty years 
in habits of frequent and fraternal intercourse with the great 
preacher and thinker, was invited to contribute some of his own 
recollections and impressions as a possible help to the work in 
hand. What he attempted in response to that invitation was 
simply a letter to Mrs. Bushnell, to be used at her discretion. 
Some use has been made of it in the biography which is about to 
be published. But those for whose use it was written, in the 
hope of throwing light especially upon one portion of the story, 
have thought that the entire letter may be worth publishing; 
and by their permission it is submitted, in its original form, to 
the readers of the New Englander. | 


LETTER. 


DEAR MapAmM:—TI have been hoping that I should be able 
to re-examine, deliberately, the whole series of pamphlets, 
reviews, and newspaper articles, which accompanied and fol- 
lowed the publication of the two volumes, “God in Christ,” 
and “Christ in Theology.” Disappointed in that hope, I now 
propose to give you, in what may seem an egotistic way, my 
unaided and perhaps inaccurate recollections and impressions 
concerning the entire discussion. 

There is no need of my saying to you that my intercourse 
with Dr. Bushnell, from the beginning of his ministry, was free 
and hearty. One of his earliest sermons—perhaps the earliest 
of all—was preached from my pulpit; and thenceforth I counted 
it a privilege to confer with him. His habits of thought were 
very unlike my own, especiaily in those early days; but how- 
ever we might differ in opinion 6n particular questions, I rarely 
failed to get some quickening suggestion from his way of seeing 
things, or to learn something from his incisive way of putting 
things. Occasionally I heard him preach—sometimes in my 
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own pulpit—sometimes at one of our united Sunday evening 
services—twice at ordinations. Every sermon opened to my 
mind some new range of thought in the sphere of what we call 
“the Evangelical system ;” yet every sermon made me feel, 
more and more, that I did not fairly understand his theology 
or his philosophy. 

Certain metaphysico-theological questions — which were 
thought to be intelligible and important, but which can hardly 
be stated so as to be intelligible now to anybody—were sharply 
and contentiously debated forty yearsago. To these questions 
he seemed comparatively indifferent. The “New Haven Di- 
vines "—Drs. Taylor, Fitch, and Goodrich—were doing what I 
regarded, and still regard, as a great work for the liberation of 
New England Calvinism from certain traditional encumbrances. 
Earnestly and in the face of obloquy, they were working to 
establish definitions and discriminations by which the Divine 
eall to repentance and the offer of reconciliation to God might 
be more effectively commended to every man’s conscience. 

We all felt that the theology of the North Church pulpit in 
Hartford was not the New Haven theology; but at the same 
time everybody knew that it was not that which called itself 
Old School. There was in various quarters a measure of anx- 
iety about Mr. Bushnell’s doctrinal sympathies and tendencies. 
Let me confess that, with all my confidence in him and my 
affectionate admiration of him, I had some share in the anxiety. 
How would he formulate his doctrine of sin and of redemption ? 
How would he formulate his doctrine concerning Christ and 
what Christ has done? What was his doctrine of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit? Was he—was there danger 
of his becoming—a Unitarian ? 

His book on “Christian Nurture” gave occasion for an out- 
break of the anxiety concerning his mysterious idiosyncrasies. 
I refer to that controversy because it was in some sort intro- 
ductory to the later and more protracted one. The main doc- 
trine of the “Christian Nurture” was essentially old-school ; 
though to many who thought themselves orthodox it was a 
startling novelty. It agreed with the theories and the practice 
of a Calvinism older than the traditions of our New England 
theology, and was commended accordingly by the most au- 
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thentic organ of Presbyterian orthodoxy; but the book which 
proclaimed it was remarkably new-school in tone and spirit. 
The author had ventured to discuss the relation of parental 
influence and training to the formation of Christian character 
in children, without taking pains to expound those formulas 
of doctrine about the nature and method of regeneration which 
were shaped by the hammers of many an ancient controversy. 
He had seen, in his pastoral watchfulness, a mischievous mis- 
understanding of what the Scriptures mean by “the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,” and of what the churches mean 
that reject the superstitious notion of baptismal regeneration, 
and yet offer their children to God in baptism. Against that 
misunderstanding he gave his testimony without using the 
technical phrases which theology inherits from an obsolete phi- 
losophy. Of the controversy which ensued, I may be allowed 
to say that while the main doctrine of the “Christian Nurture” 
made its way against all opposition, the reputation of its author 
as a champion of accepted dogmas against all new views was 
not established. Those who are always looking out for “dan- 
gerous tendencies,” in every new examination of the old truth, 
were effectually alarmed. Nor were they reassured by the 
author’s vindication of himself, when he undertook to show 
them that their side of the question was the new-school side as 
compared with his. 

In 1848 it became the duty of the Association of Pastors 
in which Dr. Bushnell was a member, to nominate one from 
among themselves as a preacher of the Concio ad Clerum at the 
annual Oommencement in New Haven. The General Associa- 
tion, representing the entire body of the Congregational clergy 
of Connecticut, had previously designated the subject, “The 
Divinity of Christ.” I think I may say that Dr. Bushnell was 
appointed to that service not only because of his recognized 
ability, but no less because of the certainty that he wouid 
readily accept so fair an opportunity of declaring his judgment 
on that cardinal question between the Evangelical system and 
the Unitarian. It was therefore with much more than ordinary 
interest that a large assembly of clergy and intelligent laity 
listened to the Concio in 1848. Those who had most admired 
and honored the preacher rejoiced to hear from him so power- 
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ful an argument for the doctrine of “God manifest in the flesh.” 
Their confidence in him was strengthened. At the same time, 
the characteristic independence of his thinking on that high 
theme, and his fearless rejection of ancient phraseology more 
metaphysical than Scriptural, were sufficiently startling. No- 
body who heard that sermon could say that the preacher was a 
Unitarian. Yet there was room to ask: “Is he orthodox? Is 
he not chargeable with dangerous tendencies? Will he not, 
after all, become a Unitarian?” Probably none were conscious 
of asking: “Can we not drive him into the Unitarian ranks ?” 
Such questions, wherever entertained, seemed to derive addi- 
tional weight from the fact that the preacher of the Concio at 
the Yale Commencement, had been invited to deliver, and had 
actually delivered, only a few days before, an anniversary 
discourse to the alumni of the Divinity School of Harvard 
College. With minds of a certain class, it was natural to 
regard that singular fact as an indication of mutual confidence 
and mutual attraction between Dr. Bushnell and the pro- 
nounced Unitarianism of that Divinity School. The Cam- 
bridge discourse, though reported in the newspapers, had not 
been authentically published; but the theme which it handled 
was the great doctrine of Christ’s atoning work. Could an ortho- 
dox man speak freely and soundly on such a theme in such a 
place? Had not the preacher undertaken to define a middle 
ground between the Unitarian theory and the Evangelical ? 
How could he make that attempt without surrendering the 
central and essential truth without which there is no Gospel ? 
While these apprehensions were whispered or openly ex- 
pressed, another event was at hand. So conspicuous had Dr. 
Bushnell become, that, by a very natural coincidence, the 
students of theology in the Andover Seminary—an institution 
in which he was hardly less a stranger than in the Harvard 
Divinity School—had invited him, that same year, to address 
them at their anniversary, a few weeks later than the Yale 
Commencement. The three invitations were so nearly simul- 
taneous, and so related to each other, that his devout spirit 
could not but regard them as a Divine call to “ bring forth from 
his treasury ”— enriched not so much by his most thoughtful 
study of books as by his religious experience, his spiritual and 
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intellectual struggles, and his years of active service in the 
gospel—not old things only, but “things new and old.” He 
had things that were new to him because they were the result 
of his own thinking; and he believed that they might bring 
to others the same relief and strength which they had brought 
to him. Accordingly the three discourses were related to each 
other as the several parts of one discussion. The text of his 
discourse at New Haven, on “the Divinity of Christ,” was 
1 John, i. 2: “ For the Life was manifested, and we have seen 
it, and bear witness, and shew unto you that Eternal Life which 
was with the Father and was manifested unto us.” From the 
same text, he set forth, at Cambridge, his theory of Christ's 
“ Atonement.” At Andover, he declared from the same text 
his views of what would be a “true reviving of religion,” such 
as is needed in these last days, and of “Dogma and Spirit.” 
Distinguishing between the Christianity which is summed up 
in theological propositions and the Christianity ef «xperience, 
he illustrated, in his own way, their relations to each other, 
to the Christian life, to the communion of saints, and to the 
progress of the kingdom of God. If the first and second dis- 
courses were startling to many a good man whose mind could 
move only in well-worn grooves of thought, much more was 
the third. The hearers, and those to whom the report came of 
what was heard, had expected something new and strange— 
perhaps something of ecclesiastical disturbance; and some of 
them were not disappointed. 

By this time it had become evident that Dr. Bushnell was 
not a Unitarian. But what was he, and what was to be done 
with him? Here wasa strong man, driving the ploughshare 
deep into the sub-soil of theology ; and who could tell what 
would spring up in such furrows? Here was a man, reverent 
indeed toward God but with little regard for human authority, 
analyzing old formulas of doctrine, “searching what and what 
manner” of revelation the Spirit of Christ had signified in the 
Scriptures, and “with fear of change perplexing” doctors of 
divinity. Could he be refuted? Certainly. Nothing was 
easier than to refute him by the ordinary methods of theo- 
logical controversy. Make him responsible for all possible 
inferences from his language—call him by hard names fished 
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up out of the chaos of post-Nicene and ante-Nicene controversies 
—prove him guilty of dangerous complicity with Monothelite, 
Monophysite, Patripassian, and Sabellian errors; and would 
not the refutation be complete ? 

In due time—that is, after much revision and reconsideration 
—the three Discourses were published in a volume of more 
than three hundred and fifty pages, including a “ Preliminary 
Dissertation” on “ Language as related to thought and spirit.” 
Of the Discourses the Author said, “They are already known 
to the public; for a somewhat evil notoriety seems to have 
gone before them.” It was therefore fit, not only that he 
should give them to the public, but also that they should be 
accompanied with such explanation and exposition as might 
enable a careful reader to place himself at the author’s point 
of view. Such was the aim of the Dissertation on Language. 
I am not proposing to analyze it or to offer any criticism of it. 
Should I begin to write an explanatory commentary on it, the 
result might be another dissertation, perhaps equally long, and 
certainly not worth half as much. To many readers it is its 
own vindication; though critics of another class found it so 
far removed from their mental habits that they could only 
misunderstand it. 

The appearance of that volume was the signal for the com- 
mencement of something more than literary and theological 
criticism, of which, at the same time, there was no lack. It 
was seriously questioned whether the author of such a book 
should continue to be recognized as a minister of the Gospel ; 
and proceedings were begun with the resolute purpose of 
excluding him from fellowship. A full account of what was 
attempted, and with what effect, would be more tedious than 
edifying to the general reader. Nor could it be given without 
wakening some painful memories that ought rather to slumber. 
I may be allowed, therefore, to give only the briefest explana- 
tion of what the proceedings were and how they ended. 

In the purely Congregational theory of ecclesiastical order, 
the Pastor is responsible to the church which has placed him 
in his office, and that church is responsible for him to the 
ehurches with which it holds relations of fellowship. But 
Congregationalism, as it has shaped itself in New England, is 
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practically modified by the association of pastors and other 
recognized ministers for mutual advice and helpfulness. Every 
such “association” has the right, and acknowledges the duty, 
of excluding a member who by any scandal in his life, or by 
anti-christian teaching, has proved himself unfit to remain in 
that fraternity. The associations, therefore, are held responsible 
to the public for what may be called the professional integrity 
of their members. In Connecticut, the Congregational polity 
has been farther modified by certain arrangements which were 
made near the beginning of the eighteenth century. In order 
to gain a more effective ecclesiastical establishment for the 
colony, the churches were to be “consociated” for mutual 
help in their self-government. The plan was never entirely 
successful. Some of the churches retained their original inde- 
pendence. Others, in times of conflict, withdrew from the 
consociations, or were excluded, and suffered no great harm. 
The consociations, under the so-called “Saybrook Platform,” 
differed one from another, in their usages and in their interpre- 
tation of their common constitution. By the political changes 
which preceded, and by those which followed the Declaration 
of Independence, the ecclesiastical establishment was gradually 
broken down and abolished. Yet many of the old arrange- 
ments remained in force thirty years ago, and have not ceased 
even now to modify the Congregationalism of Connecticut. 

Under that semi-presbyterian Platform, the churches in each 
county were to constitute a consociation (or, if more convenient, 
two consociations) for mutual aid on all ecclesiastical occasions. 
The council of the consociation, consisting of pastors and mes- 
sengers or lay delegates, was to be a sort of presbytery, but 
the nature and extent of its powers were left to be determined 
very much by experiment and usage. The pastors in each 
consociation were to be an “association ;” and each association 
was to be, in case of a complaint against one of its members, a 
sort of court for a preliminary inquest like that of a grand 
jury. The association was required to take notice of any such 
complaint brought to it or cognizable by it; and upon finding 
sufficient reason for a trial, was to take order for convening a 
council of the association, that council being the court by which 
the complaint should be tried and decided. 
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Among the changes which time had wrought, one was that 
the associations, instead of including pastors only, bad departed 
from their original constitution, and had been accustomed to 
receive dismissed ministers, and other ministers out of office, 
as members on an equal footing with the pastors of the district. 
Another, in Hartford County, was the anomaly of three asso- 
ciations of ministers with only two consociations of churches. 
The North Church in Hartford was a member of the Hartford 
North Consociation. Its pastor, Dr. Bushnell, was a member 
of the Hartford Central Association, in which some of the 
pastors of churches in the North Consociation had no place, 
and in which I know not how many ministers with no pastoral 
charge or responsibility were members. Another association, 
in the remotest corner of the State, found an opportunity and 
a way to interfere in the case, and to invoke the interference 
of the General Association, in which all the clerical associations 
of Connecticut are annually represented by their delegates. 
The Hartford Central Association appointed a committee to 
inquire whether Dr. Bushnell’s book was a sufficient reason for 
putting him on trial before the Hartford North Consociation. 
Of course, the committee being not unfairly constituted, there 
were two reports, exhibiting, respectively, the views and con- 
clusions of the majority who found no sufficient reason for 
putting their brother upon trial, and those of a conscientious 
minority who had come to the opposite conclusion. The dis- 
cussion of the two reports was, in effect, a trial of Dr. Bushnell 
before his brethren of that Association. He explained and 
defended at great length the opinions which he had published ; 
and his brethren, under their responsibility to the churches 
and to Christ, decided that there was no need of atrial. But 
the ecclesiastical conflict was not thus ended. Year after year 
it was maintained under one form and another, agitating the 
Associations and the General Association, as well as the reli- 
gious newspapers, till it became 

“The tossing of a troubled sea 
That rocks itself to rest.” 

While the conflict was still in progress, Dr. Bushnell pub- 
lished the volume entitled “Christ in Theology.” It purported 
to be “the Answer of the Author, before the Hartford Central 
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Association of Ministers, October, 1849, for the doctrines of the 
book entitled ‘God in Christ."” But, in the first sentence of 
the preface, it was more exactly described as “containing the 
matter of an answer” made to the Association. The author 
had been “ frequently importuned” by his brethren to publish 
it; but, chiefly because of his purpose not to be drawn into 
personal controversy with objectors, he had delayed the pub- 
lication for more than a year. Meanwhile he had taken a 
reasonable liberty with his manuscript, of which hardly more 
than half was read to the Association. He had “altered 
modes of arrangement and expression,” had made omissions 
and additions at his discretion, having been “careful only to 
preserve the substance of the argument,” yet “assuming the 
right to give it greater clearness and effect.” The published 
volume was, in good faith, the answer which its author had 
made at what was informally but really his trial, for he could 
say: “ Nothing has been altered in such a way as to involve a 
change of position, or in such a way as to present a different 
case to the public from that which I presented to my brethren.” 

The volume “Christ in Theology,” is not controversial, in 
the ordinary meaning of the word. As described by its author, 
“it is simply an ecclesiastical defense; and still it is rather a 
dissertation than a proper defense.” It is a supplement to the 
preceding volume, “God in Christ,” which it defends by added 
illustrations more than by direct refutation of opponents. “My 
intention,” said the author, ‘“‘was not so much to defend as to 
complete my doctrine by a fuller exposition of certain points, 
and by a reference to the opinions of others and of the church 
in this and other ages.” In another passage he said: “It may 
be called a re-statement of the points in issue, differing from 
the former statement in the fact that I am able to make it with 
all the objections and confutations offered to that in full view; 
and especially in the fact that I endeavor not so much to pre- 
sent my own sentiments in the simple, absolute way, as to 
exhibit them comparatively, under historic references.” The 
former volume was “a simple giving out of” his “own con- 
victions from” his “own center of thought.” In the latter, he 
proposed “to change the attitude of inquiry,” and, “ by pass- 
ing into the field of historical inquiry and comparison,” to set 
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his positions in a stronger light, and “to investigate and settle 
their relations to what others have held in regard to the same 
subjects.” 

For my own part, I was surprised—and I have not yet ceased 
to wonder—at the thoroughness and insight with which he had 
studied the history of theology as related to the subjects in 
question. The result was that his Answer before the Associa- 
tion is related to the volume which it vindicates very much 
as his defense of the “Christian Nurture” was related to that 
book. In each instance, (it seems to me,) he first thought out 
his doctrine in his own free way, and then found himself 
assailed, not at all to his surprise, as a subverter of established 
and accepted truths. In each instance, the assault seems to 
have put him upon a more extended study of what other men, 
whose authority on a question of orthodoxy his opponents 
must acknowledge, had thought and taught on the same sub- 
jects. In each instance, the result of his study was a discovery 
(as he maintained with great force of argument) that his heter- 
odoxy was more orthodox than the provincial and compara- 
tively recent orthodoxy which assailed him. Thus, in the 
exordium of his Answer, after saying, “ When I come to points 
of deviation from what I suppose to be the most authoritative 
and proper orthodoxy, I shall frankly show where the devia- 
tion is, and give you its measure,” he could add, “I have been 
examining my relations to proper orthodoxy more carefully of 
late than I had done before, and the result is a double surprise ; 
in the discovery, first, that I am so much nearer to real ortho- 
doxy than I supposed, and secondly, that the New England 
theology, so called, is so much farther off.” No man was less 
reverent than he of human authority in things of God; no man 
more ready to surrender, for the truth’s sake, any of those 
formulated opinions which are called orthodoxy ; yet he could 
respect profoundly the labors and achievements of other minds, 
from age to age, in the pursuit of truth. He acknowledged 
that ‘as no real and sober truth is the want of any single man, 
so no pretended truth is likely to be regarded as anything better 
than a personal caprice or eccentricity, until other minds are 
seen to have been exercised in a similar way, and, by rudimen- 
ta] efforts of one kind or another, reaching after the same thing.” 
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It was not a disappointment, but a glad discovery, to find him- 
self more orthodox than he had supposed.* 

My re-examination of those two volumes—not often consulted 
since I first read them more than a quarter of a century ago— 
and my recollections of the theological and ecclesiastical dis- 
turbance of which they were the occasion, have given me a 
new perception of their value as a contribution not to theology 
only but also to the advancement of religion. Freely and 
thankfully acknowledging their effect on myself, I cannot 
doubt that they have had a similar effect, though not always 
the same, on other minds. As their author called no man 
master, so he founded no school or party, and has left behind 
him no disciples that call themselves, or are called, by his 
name. But, what is far better, his influence embodied in those 
volumes has contributed much to make our New England 
theology—let me rather say, all the Evangelical theology of our 
English tongue—less rigidly scholastic, more Scriptural, broader 
in its views, more inspiring in its relations to the pulpit and to 
the Christian life. The one theme on which dissent from his 
doctrine has been loudest and most persistent is the work of 
Christ, the Atonement. Yet on that theme he has been an 
efficient teacher even of many who protest against his teaching. 
If, in their understanding of him, he has too little regarded 
those illustrations of the Atonement which theologians, and 
especially our New England theologians, have drawn from the 
nature of a moral government, he has nevertheless taught even 
the most scholastic and logical expositors that the saving work 
for which He who was at once the Son of God and the Son of 
Man came into our human world and lived and died, is a theme 
too large, too transcendent in its relations to the infinite and the 
eternal, to be illustrated by any one analogy, or to be compre- 
hended and carried about in any formula. It is increasingly 


* This is the explanation of what seemed to some of his friends a sort of incon- 
sistency. Independent as he was in his thinking, he felt very painfully the 
accusation, the suspicion even, on the part of his brethren, that he had swerved 
from the truth of the gospel. He assumed that their experience had been not 
wholly unlike his own; and he was grieved that the views which had given him 
relief and victory in the conflict with the difficulties of theology, and had enabled 
him to see with joyful intuition so much of the glory of Christ, were to any of 
them the offense of heresy. 
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characteristic of Christian thought in these last years of our 
century, that the Evangelical Churches are turning from dogmas 
about Christ to Christ himself, “the brightness of the Father’s 
glory and the express image of his person.” 

It is your privilege, dear Madam, to say, as you think of 
your honored husband who has gone before us, “I thank God 
that without ceasing I have remembrance of thee.” I can say 


so with you. 
Respectfully yours, 
LEONARD Bacon, 


Aug. 16, 1878, 
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Articte VIIL.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Proressor Borpen P. Bowne’s Stupies 1n Tuetsm* will be 
welcomed by all our readers who remember the excellent Articles 
in our Journal, which were afterwards enlarged and published in 
a volume under the title of Zhe Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
The acuteness, boldness, and candor of those papers have been 
acknowledged by most critics who have read them. They have 
exerted a wholesome and much needed influence in dissipating 
the glamour with which the authority of Spencer has been invested 
in the minds of many confiding readers whose capacity for the 
ready discernment of remote analogies outstrips their sagacity 
in discriminating decisive differences, or whose viridescent ac- 
ceptance of what they consider the dominant time spirit, over- 
masters their confidence in anticipating the judgment of all 
time. The present volume of Studies occupies a wider field of 
topics than the earlier volume, and gives evidence of wider read- 
ing on the part of the writer, and higher philosophical genius, if 
this were possible. It consists of a series of papers written from 
time to time, as would appear from the manner of treatment 
and the thoughts which are prominent in each. The topics are 
as follows: Knowledge and Scepticism; Knowledge and Belief; 
Postulates of Scientific Knowledge; Mechanism and Teleology ; 
The Conservation of Energy; Substances and their Interaction ; 
Theism and Pantheism; Relations of God to the World; The 
Relation of God to Truth and Righteousness; The Soul; Spirit- 
ualism or Materialism; Postulates of Ethics. 

The thoughtful reader will easily discern the importance and 
significance of these topics, and also an order of progress in their 
arrangement. The significance of most of them will not be com- 
pletely appreciated until each essay has been read and pon- 
dered, and its relation has been comprehended to the great ques- 
tions involved in the assertion and defence of a truly Theistic 
Philosophy. The brief and abstract diction of the several titles 
scarcely indicates the nature of the topics discussed, and gives 

* Studies in Theism. By BorDEN P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston 


University, and Author of The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1879. 
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no impression of the fullness and ability with which each of 
these topics is treated by the author. To the reader who is 
competent to understand and appreciate it, it cannot fail to com- 
mend itself as one of the most timely and satisfactory volumes 
which has of late been given to English readers upon the one yet 
manifold problem of modern thinking. The author gives abun- 
dant evidence of familiar acquaintance with the physical, the 
mathematical, and metaphysical aspects of modern science, of an 
erudite and yet critical mastery of the new and the newest pro- 
ducts of German philosophizing, and of an earnest yet rational, 
ethical, and religious faith. Besides these essential qualifications 
for the successful solution of the problems proposed, he has brought 
to his task an independent and earnest love of truth, an acute 
yet thoroughly comprehensive and many-sided judgment, and the 
command of a condensed and forcible style. If he fails at all, it 
is in presuming on the part of his readers a greater familiarity with 
the questions discussed than he has any right to suppose, and 
more than all in not sufficiently exemplifying the positions which 
he assails or criticises, by references and citations. We notice the 
absence of these and other desirable elements of a personal and 
concrete interest in his manner of treatment, simply because they 
may tend to diminish the interest of the so-called reading public 
in the volume. To those who will read it as a matter of course, 
and to those whose attention is specially directed to it, it will jus- 
tify and commend itself as a work of rare excellence, and a 
fruitful treasure-house of valuable and timely thoughts. 


Fairn anv Rationacism. By Pror. Fisnzr.*—This thought- 
ful volume grew out of the preparation of an address delivered 
before the theological school in Princeton. Having written more 
than could be delivered, the author has published the address as 
written and has appended seven short essays on related subjects. 

In the address the author presents the characteristics of faith, 
and the characteristics of rationalism; indicates the safeguard 
against superstition; notices the fact that “about every great 
Christian truth there is a debatable ground” in seeking the 
rationale of the truth and the “ place for it in the general sum of 
knowledge ;” and indicates “the limit of the believer’s responsi- 
bility in relation to difficulties and objections brought against the 


* Faith and Rationalism, with short supplementary essays on related topics. By 
Georce P. Fisuer, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1879. 188 pp. 
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Articles of the Christian faith.” Then, in the light of the princi- 
ples thus set forth, he discusses several of the leading truths of 
religion, viz: the sources of our belief in God; the sources of 
Faith in a future life; the mystery of the Trinity; the problems 
of universal sin and individual responsibleness ; the insufficiency 
of the moral view of the atonement; the reasonableness of the 
doctrine of the Spirit’s influence; and the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, which are the rule of our faith and conduct. 

The subjects of the appended essays are: the teaching of the- 
ology on the moral basis of faith; the doctrine of Nescience 
respecting God; the doctrine of evolution in its relation to the 
argument from design; the reasonableness of the Christian doc- 
trine of prayer; Jesus not a religious enthusiast ; the moral and 
spiritual elements in the atonement; the unity of belief among 
Christians. 

This is a small book on great subjects. The treatment is 
designedly fragmentary—“ little more than hints which I leave 
you to follow out for yourselves.” The “hints” suggest lines of 
thought rather than single ideas, and open these lines of thought 
rather than develop them. The author’s full and thorough knowl- 
edge of the history of doctrine is drawn upon to throw light on 
his subjects ; for example, he exemplifies the teaching of theology 
as to the relations of faith to intelligence by citing the utterances 
of eminent theologians from Augustine to J. H. Newman; he 
traces an agreement in the representation of certain moral and 
spiritual elements of the atonement in Edwards, Campbell, Luther, 
Schleiermacher, and Rothe. 

The volume is rich in thought, is eminently quickening and 
suggestive, and may be read with interest and profit by all 
earnest and vigorous thinkers on the great subjects which it dis- 
cusses, 


Man’s Morat Nature. By Dr. Bucke.*—The author asserts 
that the doctrine of this volume is an original and spontaneous 
outgrowth of his own protracted thinking, and declares his con- 
viction that it “has some novelty, truth, and importance.” He 
discusses it solely from the point of view of the so-called Positive 
Science. He selects, as the elements of all moral feeling, the two 

* Man’s Moral Nature; an Essay by RicdaRD Maurice Bucks, M.D., Medical 
Superintendent of the Asylum for the Insane, London, Ontario. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Toronto, Ont.: Willing & Williamson. 1879. 12mo, xiii. 
and 200 pp. 
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pairs of qualities, Love and its opposite Hate, Faith and its oppo- 
site Fear. Of these four elements he supposes all the complex 
qualities of moral character are compounded. The Physical 
Basis of the moral nature is not the cerebro-spinal nervous sys- 
tem, but “the great sympathetic nervous system,” ganglia and 
their ramifications which have important influence on the action 
of the heart, stomach, and intestinal tract. Thus he recognizes a 
physical basis for the popular and the scriptural language repre- 
senting the “heart” and “ bowels” as the seat of feeling. The 
Moral Nature is not a fixed quantity, but changes with the devel- 
opment of man from barbarism to civilization. According to the 
laws of evolution the change must be a progressive moral improve- 
ment, love and faith more and more gaining ascendancy over hate 
and fear. History shows that such has been the change. In con- 
firmation he cites the fact that the Jewish race “is of all civilized 
races the first in vitality.” “The average life of the Jew is at 
least six or eight years longer than the average life of the non- 
Jewish inhabitants of the various countries in which the Jews 
live.” This conclusion he rests on data given by Richardson in 
his last great work, “ Diseases of Modern Life.” Richardson 
explains this superior vitality as the result of better moral con- 
duct. He says: “ Happily we have not far to go to find many 
causes for the high vitality of a race which by comparison with 
the Saxon and Celtic is physically feeble. The causes are simply 
summed up in the term ‘soberness of life.’ The Jew drinks less 
than his ‘even Christian ;’ he takes as a rule better food; he mar- 
ries earlier; he takes better care of his poor; and he takes better 
care of himself. He does not boast of to-morrow, but he pro- 
vides for it; and he holds tenaciously to all he gets. To our 
Saxon and Celtic eyes he carries these virtues too far; but 
thereby he wins, becomes powerful, and scorning boisterous mirth 
and passion, is comparatively happy.” Dr. Bucke doubts whether 
there is sufficient difference in the outward conduct of Jews and 
Christians in the same country to account for the superior vitality 
of the former. But he believes it is due to a superior moral 
nature which is proved by their history. “ Although these con- 
siderations (adduced by Richardson) are entitled to a certain 
amount of weight, I do not propose to rest my argument on them. 
I have surer ground. This ground is that the Jews have initiated 
the most advanced religions of the world during the whole course 
of its history. . . . . Could a race with a low moral nature origi- 
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nate a high religion? That is like asking, has a man with a low 
moral nature a high moral nature ? or, is a short man tall? No 
one, I fancy, will dispute, if he is capable of understanding what 
he is talking about, that the race which produced the lawgivers, 
psalmists, prophets, and finally Jesus himself, was and therefore 
doubtless is, the race which possessed and possesses the supreme 
moral nature of this planet. Here, then, we have one instance of 
length of life associated with a high moral nature.” 

The Means of the moral development of the race have been 
Natural Selection, Sexual Selection, Social Life, Art, and Religion. 
This development must go on towards completeness, realizing a 
much higher moral nature in the future. The whole development 
has revealed and will more fully reveal the essential fact of the 
universe; “The real nature of the universe is such that it war- 
rants on our part unlimited love and absolute trust. .... The 
highest moral nature is nearest in accord with the truth of things.” 


Copman’s “ Rounp Trip.”*—The connection between the States 
which border on the Pacific and those on the Atlantic is now so 
intimate, that it is felt everywhere among us to be important that 
we should be kept informed of the changes which are being made 
there so rapidly. This book of Mr. Codman, who has just made 
the “round trip,” is not a mere record of the incidents of travel. 
It will be found to give just the information with regard to all 
the great industrial pursuits of the people, and to all the questions 
of public interest which intelligent people at the East desire to 
obtain. His views on the “Chinese problem” are especially deserv- 
ing of attention. His chapter on that subject concludes with the 
following paragraph: ‘To the everlasting disgrace of Congress, in 
obedience to the insensate clamor of politicians—but for the Presi- 
dent’s veto power—it would have humiliated our nation in the eyes 
of the Christian and the heathen world by the violation of a solemn 
treaty. Now let this be partially atoned by justice to the Chinese. 
Because they are yellow, not white—yellow, not black, let our 
treatment of them no longer give the lie to our Declaration of 
Independence and to our profession of religion. Let us prove our 
belief that all men are free and equal, and that God ‘hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 

* The Round Trip, by way of Panama, through California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, Idaho, and Colorado, with notes on railroads, commerce, agriculture, min- 
ing, scenery, and people. By Jon Copman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1879. 331 pp. 12mo. 

VOL, II. 46 
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earth.’ Let us give the Chinese the boon of suffrage. Then while 
they are aiding us to develop our industries, they will not be 
treated as pariahs and beasts of burden. The only danger will 
be that they may be too much flattered and caressed. And when 
they return to their home, we may send missionaries with them 
with better grace, for they can tell the Chinese that the Christian 
religion is practiced by ourselves.” 


Briers By A Barrister.*—The title of this little volume of 
“occasional poems,” as we are told by the author in his preface, 
is intended “ more to assert the often denied right of the Bar to 
express itself otherwise than in prose, than to mark the character 
of my verses, which were composed largely as relaxation from 
professional duties.” The subjects of his Muse are very various, 
and his treatment of them bears testimony to the fact that his 
conceptions are elevated and his taste refined. Perhaps one of 
the best of the poems is “The Coming of the Frost,” so ardently 
desired at the South at the time of the devastations of the terrible 
fever of last year. 


“Twas early dawn, and Dinah, wearied, slept; 
Where Edith lay, a lily pale and weak, 
A tiny sunbeam rested, it had crept 
Through the closed lattice, and it kissed her cheek. 


In the dim room it seemed a heavenly guest, 
First of a throng whose radiant forms outside 
Pressed close to enter on some holy quest; 
And so I stole and threw the lattice wide. 


And oh, what glory met my joyful sight! 

The landscape, covered with a silver sheen, 
Glowed splendidly in morning’s rosy light, 

And diamonds flashed amid the bushes green. 


‘ Awake!’ I cried, ‘for God hath sent the frost, 
The blessed frost, to save us all from death ; 
Awake, good Dinah, Edith is not lost, 
Hope has come back in autumn’s frosty breath.’ 


And on our knees we fell beside her bed, 
Sobbing with joy in happy, thankful prayer, 

Until she woke; and a faint glow had spread 
Upon a face that smiled away our care.” 


* Briefs by a Barrister. Occasional verses. By Epwarp R. JonNEsS. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 122 pp. 12mo. 
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Is Lire Worts Living? By Maizock.*—The author uses the 
word Positivism not as denoting the doctrines of Comte, but more 
loosely as a convenient name for the general doctrines of Mr. 
Huxley and his school as to the sources and extent of human 
knowledge. The work is principally occupied with proving that 
Positivism is incompatible with the recognition of any worthy end 
of life: that is, of any end worthy of rational and moral approval. 
The author shows that this system of thought is incompatible with 
Theism, and that Theism is essential to morals. He examines in 
detail the various ends of life which Positivism proposes, and 
shows that it is incompatible with the recognition of any moral 
worth in them. For example, Positivists claim that their system 
requires devotion to truth for its own sake: not for the sake of its 
consequences but in scorn of them—the only principle that is 
really worthy of man. And this Mr. Huxley and Leslie Stephen 
speak of as lofty and sacred. “ What Professor Huxley’s philos- 
ophy really proves to him is, that it is true that nothing is sacred ; 
not that it is a sacred thing to discover the truth.” ‘‘ According 
to the avowed principles of positive morality, morality has no 
other test but happiness. Immorality therefore can have no con- 
ceivable meaning but unhappiness, or at least the means to it, 
which in this case are hardly distinguishable from the end; and 
thus .... the human race will not have reached the lowest 
depths of misery so long as it rejects the one thing which ex hy- 
pothesi might render it less miserable. Either then all this talk 
about truth must be irrelevant nonsense or else . . . . the test of 
conduct is something distinct from happiness.” Other ends of 
life proposed as worthy by Positivists are examined at length and 
shown to be incompatible with Positivism. Positivism rejects 
religion by a test which equally requires the rejection of morality. 
He proceeds to prove that Positivism is equally incompatible 
with the recognition of free-will, so that, if consistent with itself, 
it must deny not only morality but the existence of moral beings. 
He examines what he calls the “superstition of Positivism,” and 
shows that its substitutes for religion, such as humanity, worship, 
and enthusiasm for human progress are no more compatible with 
it than is Theism. 
In the four last chapters he discusses “ Morality and Natural 
Theism ;” “The Human Race and Revelation ;” “ Universal His- 
* Is Life Worth Living? By WitLiaM HURRELL MaLLock. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue. 1879. 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 323. 
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tory and the claims of the Christian Church ;” “Belief and Will.” 
In the chapter on ‘ Universal History, etc.,” he advocates the Ro- 
man Catholie Church as the only organization through which 
belief in divine Revelation can be perpetuated. 

Mr. Mallock’s argument is dashing and brilliant, but his posi- 
tions are not always carefully taken and secured. A more 
thorough knowledge of theology would have saved him from some 
needless concessivns to the Positivist claims. The glaring incon- 
sistencies and reactionary force of his argument on Romanism 
remind one of the “ Tale of a Tub,” and suggest the suspicion that 
it was designed to be sarcasm. 

His discussion of the relation of morality to Positivism on the 
one hand and to Theism on the other, is enriched with brilliant 
illustrations from literature and the fine arts, and is a valuable 
contribution to the argument for the existence of God from man’s 
moral consciousness. 

The very asking of the question, “Is life worth living ?” is the 
outcome of abnormal conditions. So far as Positivism is respon- 
sible for forcing it on human thought, and for the Pessimism 
which accompanies, it has proved its own falsity and its unfitness 
to be the guide of life. 


Tue Sovun HERE AND HEREAFTER. By Pror. Meap,*—This 
volume is a refutation of the doctrine of Conditional Immortality. 
It originated in a series of articles in the Jndependent, contro- 
verting a volume by C. L. Ives, M.D., entitled The Bible Doctrine 
of the Soul. On this account our author throughout gives a 
special prominence to the positions and arguments of this volume 
more than is desirable in a broad discussion of the subject, 
painfully suggesting before he is done with it, that it is needless 
to “break a fly upon a wheel.” 

The work is almost exclusively, as it purports to be, a Biblical 
study. The author devotes one chapter to a discussion of the 
principles of interpretation, in refutation of false literalism ; four 
chapters to an examination of the meaning of the words used in 
the Old and New Testaments to denote the soul, the spirit, and 
the distinction of body and spirit—chapters constituting a valu- 
able investigation of biblical psychology; one chapter to the 
scriptural teaching that human existence is not terminated at 


* The Soul here and hereafter. A Biblical Study. By Cuartes M. MEAD, Pro- 
fessor in Andover Theological Seminary. Congregational Publishing Society, 
Boston. xv. and 492 pp. 
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death; two chapters to the scriptural doctrine concerning the 
state of the dead before the final judgment; one chapter to the 
scriptural representation of the resurrection; five chapters to an 
examination of the true significance of Life and Death as used in 
the Scriptures; and the closing chapter to general observations. 

We think the treatise proves irrefutably that the doctrine of 
conditional immortality is not taught in the Scriptures and that 
the attempt to educe it from them must issue in violent interpre- 
tations and inextricable difficulties and contradictions. 


Tue Metamorruoses or a Creep.*—This volume is designed 
to show that the Idealism or Transcendentalism of the Brook 
Farm in 1842, and of The Dial is the legitimate and essential 
philosophy of Unitarianism and by logical necessity issues in 
Pantheism. This thought is developed by examining in succes- 
sive chapters the Unitarian doctrine as to the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the Providence of God, and the Atonement, showing by 
citations from prominent Unitarian writers what their doctrine is, 
and its necessary issue in Pantheism. A chapter follows on 
Christian Theism. - In this the author recognizes what he regards 
as the true Transcendentalism, a philosophy which recognizes in 
man intellectual functions transcending the senses. “ 'Transcen- 
dentalism, such as was that of Jesus and Wordsworth, is faith in 
the intuitions to test, not to produce what is said to be true; and 
when to a soul thus comparisoned by nature it is hinted that 
God is, the reply of the whole man is, yea, and even here. The 
salvation of Theism is faith in first truths.” He distinguishes 
Theism, not only from Pantheism, but also from Deism, Theism 
rejects the Deistic conception of God as a Mechanician, external 
to the machine he has made and withdrawn from it after it was 
made, and recognizes God as personal indeed, yet as immanent 
in his works. He presents Wordsworth’s poetry as the type of 
Theism, distinct alike from Pantheism and Deism ; and Watson’s 
Institutes as a type of Christian thought vitiated by Deism. In 
the remaining chapters he discusses the question, “Is Christian 
Pantheism the religion of the Future!” Here he reviews at length 
the essay of Dr. Littledale entitled “The Pantheistic Factor of 
Christian Thought,” and that of Allanson Picton on “ Christian 
Pantheism,” showing that. while Christianity takes up into itself 

* The Metamorphoses of a Oreed. An Essay in present day Theology. By 


FRaNK WAKELY GUNSAULUS. Chillicothe, Ohio: Gould & Kello, 1879. pp. 
xiv, and 376, 
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whatever is true in Pantheistic thought and thus has all the 
elements of attractiveness and power which in accordance with 
truth belong to that fascinating system, it is not itself Pantheism 
or Pantheistic, but, in the recognition of the personality of God 
and of his historical action in redemption, entirely irreconcilable 
with Pantheism. 

His conclusions are that Unitarianism cannot claim acceptance 
on the ground that it is true:—-that it has no right to assert its 
control of the future on the ground of its freedom; it is not a 
system of negations, but contains the positive elements of Pan- 
theism; “it has escaped the arms of Calvin by being locked in 
the embrace of Spinoza. It ridiculed Jonathan Edwards, but 
welcomed Strauss :”—that it has no right to ask the leadership of 
the race on the ground of its suitableness to human progress :— 
that it has no right to acceptance “on the ground of affording 
play for man’s divinest faculties, or, indeed anything but an 
opportunity for them to see their own dishonesty, infidelity, and 
incompetency.” 

In discussing the Atonement the author devotes a chapter to 
the so-called moral theories of the atonemerit by Dr. Bushnell 
and other evangelical divines, and argues that they are founded 
on Unitarian principles and involve the tendency to Pantheism 
inseparable from those principles. 

We are told in the preface that the “ volume had its origin in 
the religious experience of the author, . . . . and is offered as a faith- 
ful record, from an intellectual point of view, of his own relation 
to some questions of theology.” He speaks of “ one’s leaving a 
creed, because, under its influence, his religious life seemed 
dying.” We infer, though the book does not distinctly say it, 
that the author is giving the processes of thought which led him 
from Unitarianism to a more evangelical faith. The reading of 
the book is made difficult by the necessity both of quoting many 
authors and of making the quotations brief. The reader is con- 
fused by the multiplicity of voices and thrown back on his own 
knowledge of the volumes cited, before he can intelligently judge 
of the author’s criticisms, applications, and inferences. The diffi- 
culty is enhanced by a lack of simplicity and clearness in the 
style. But the book is rich in the fruits of culture; the thought 
is fresh, living, vigorous, and original; the whole discussion is 
timely, and justifies its claim on the title-page to be “ An Essay 
in present day Theology.” 
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Memortsts oF Mrs. Goutp or Romr.*—The story of the found- 
ing, by a young American lady who had become a resident of 
Rome, of the “ Italo-American schools” for the education of the 
poor children of that city, is one which should be widely known 
in this country. From the first arrival of Mrs. Gould in Italy, her 
interest was awakened in behalf of the multitudes who were every- 
where growing up in ignorance. As soon as the downfall of the 
Papal government made it possible for her to do anything in their 
behalf, she conceived the project of opening a school where a 
commencement might be made of an effort to civilize and chris. 
tianize a few of the degraded poor around her, in the hope that 
what she did might be an example and an encouragement for 
others to engage in a similar work. The editor of the memoir 
says: “After an experience of that absolutely exclusive clerical 
and religious public instruction which is the ideal Roman Catholic 
method for training up the youth of any people, an enormous pro- 
portion of the people of Rome were confessedly unable either to 
read or to write. Out of 235,484 inhabitants, all above the age 
of childhood, who were asked in 1871 whether they could read or 
write, there answered in the negative, to both parts of the ques- 
tion, 112,757 persons.” The success which Mrs, Gould met 
surpassed her most sanguine expectations. She soon had the 
pleasure of seeing the methods and principles which she had orig- 
j inated adopted in the public schools which were established in 

Rome under the new government of the king. The early death 

of Mrs. Gould seemed at first to endanger the continued existence 
of the schools and other educational and philanthropic institutions 
which she had established, but they are now placed on a firm 
basis. It was not alone, however, in the establishment of her 
schools that Mrs. Gould made her influence felt in Rome. She 
was eminent for her social qualities, and her house during all her 
residence in Rome was most hospitably opened as a place for the 
reunion of American travelers; and the kind and genial hospi- 
tality which she displayed to them in her own house has endeared 
her memory to a very large number of persons who ere now to be 
found in all parts of her native land. The volume before us con- 
sists almost entirely of Mrs. Gould’s own letters, which have been 
arranged and edited by Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon; and thus 
the interesting story of the establishment of these “ Italo-Ameri- 

* Memorials of Emily Bliss Gould, of Rome. A Life worth living. By LEONARD 
Wootsey Bacon. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 284 pp. 12mo. 
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can schools” is substantially told in her own language. From 
her account we subjoin a single quotation. “For the first few 
days we were busied in finding out what the children knew, and 
trying to teach them to think. We soon discovered that they 
knew nothing. Not one of them could tell the days of the week, 
the months of the year, or the year in which they were living. 
They had not the slightest idea of geography, history, or the ele- 
ments of natural philosophy. Some of them could spell words of 
one or even two syllables, but had never received a single idea 
from anything they had read. One boy wrote beautifully, but 
could not read a word of writing. As to their religious instruc- 
tion, I cannot say that I ever examined them in the lives of the 
saints, but one day I told them the story of the birth of our Say- 
iour; I went into all the details; telling them of the star in the 
East, and the journey of the wise men; of the songs of the angels 
and the worship of the shepherds; of the wicked king Herod; the 
murder of the innocents; and the flight into Egypt. They lis- 
tened with great interest, and when I had finished, I said, “ Tell 
me, my children, who was this little baby?” Not one of them 


knew.” 


Tae Great Fur-Lanp.*—This book presents a series of very 
lively sketches of life in the vast northern regions which are ruled 
over by the Hudson’s Bay Company. A clear and detailed ac- 
count is given of the organization of the Company and of its 
methods of operation. The author had every variety of experience 
in journeying in dog sledges and in voyaging with the voyageurs, 
and the description, which he has given of the novel experiences 
through which he passed, of the strange characters whom he met, 
and the strange scenes which he witnessed, make a work which 
will prove full of fascination to all lovers of wild adventure in 
strange lands. A single quotation will perhaps give the reader 
an idea of what the common method of traveling must be in those 
northern regions. “To the novice the spectacle presented by a 
number of gayly-accoutered dog-trains gliding merrily by is a 
cheerful one. The tiny bells keeping time to the foot-falls of the 
shaggy train; the cariole fantastically decorated in bright warm 
colors; the passenger cozily wrapped in furs and woolens of shades 
suggestive of warmth and comfort; the active driver trotting 

* The Great Fur-Land, or Sketches of Life in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By 
H. M. Ropinson. With numerous illustrations from designs by Charles Gasche. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 348 pp. 12mo. 
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unweariedly alongside, until the sledge with all its belongings be- 
comes a mere speck of black upon the limitless expanse of snow— 
all conspire to commend dog-sledging to the transient spectator 
as the ideal of winter travel, the veritable poetry of motion. 
The swan-like motion of the sledge as its thin bottom yields in 
graceful curves and undulations, to adapt itself to inequalities of 
surface beneath it, is strangely suggestive of the progress of a 
canoe over waters faintly ruffled by a passing breeze. To lie in 
such a cradle, and be gently rocked over a varying landscape hour 
after hour would seem an idyllic life in which satiety could never 
come. But suppose the coid to be of that intensity which it is 
neither possible to picture nor describe; of that degree in which, 
after having spoken of the whip-handle which burns the hand that 
touches it, the tea that freezes while it is being drunk; in which 
an instant’s exposure of the face leaves the cheek or the classical 
nose upon which one prides himself white and rigid as a piece of 
marble; in which the traveler, with head bowed to meet the rush- 
ing blast, goes wearily on, as silent as the river and forests through 
which he rides, and from whose rigid bosom no sound ever comes, 
no ripple ever breaks, no bird, no beast, no human face appears— 
a cold of which, having said all this, there is a sense of utter ina- 
bility to convey any adequate idea, except that it means sure and 
certain death, with calm and peaceful face turned up to the sky, 
and form hard and unimpressible as if carved from granite, within 
a period whose duration would expire in the few hours of a win- 
ter’s daylight if there were no fire or means of making it upon the 
track.” 


Lire or E, M. Arnpt.*—-The subject of this memoir was not 
one of the most conspicuous of the characters who appear in the 
history of the Napoleonic age, though by his political writings 
and especially by his patriotic songs he did much to arouse the 
spirit of the German people to throw off the yoke of Napoleon 
and France. Born on the island of Riigen, then under Swedish 
rule, he early became a professor at Greifswald; and it was not 
till after the downfall of Prussia at Jena that he began to see in a 
united Germany the best means of raising a bulwark against the 
ambition of the Corsican adventurer. Henceforth he became one 

* The Life and Adventures of Ernst Moritz Arndi, the Singer of the German 
Fatherland. Compiled from the German. With a preface by John Robert 
Seeley, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 450 pp., 12mo, 
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of the most energetic laborers in behalf of the cause of German 
unity, and as an associate and assistant of the great statesman 
Stein he rendered good service to his adopted country through 
all the years of the war of German liberation. In 1818, at the 
age of forty-nine, he received an appointment in the new university 
founded in Bonn. But he had not yet reached a haven of rest. 
It was the period when the greatest alarm was felt by the estab- 
lished government at the rising spirit of democracy. It was the 
period when in consequence of the German national spirit which 
was spreading abroad, secret societies were being everywhere 
formed. Arndt had no connection with them, but he became 
suspected on account of his known liberal views; was arrested ; 
and for years endured a kind of political persecution. At this 
time he thought of emigrating to America. What the feelings 
were which prevented him from carrying out this plan may be 
learned from a letter written in 1824. He says: “Into the 
American desert of so-called liberty I could not go. I do not see 
how there could be any very enviable happiness there for me or 
for my grandchildren, in merely having possession of a spot of 
ground on which to graze in tolerable comfort. When some 
centuries have gone by, it may be better. At present, the best 
of them appear to me to be only good shopkeepers, or to be as 
civil as possible—shopkeeping peasants.” It was not till 1840, 
on the accession of Frederick William IV. that he was reinstated 
in his professorship, which had been taken from him. In 1848, 
Arndt, now seventy-eight years of age, was elected to the National 
Assembly which met in Frankfort, and took a prominent part in 
all its proceedings. He was one of the deputation who were sent 
to offer to the King of Prussia the Imperial Crown. Arndt was 
one of the men who have labored most earnestly in the cause of 
German unity, the value and importance of which he most clearly 
discerned from the disastrous days of Jena. Professor Seeley, 
the author of the recently published Life of Stein, in the preface 
which he has written for this memoir says, it is one of those books 
which may serve the purpose for which the historical novel was 
invented, and in a better way. When a Scott relates the adven- 
tures of some young lover or soldier playing a minor part in one 
of the great scenes of history, it is supposed that his reader 
imbibes history unconsciously, and catches the character of an 
age without the trouble of studying its documents. But the 
theory of the historical novel is open to many objections, which 
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have led Gervinus to pronounce upon it the damning sentence 
that it does not satisfy the taste for art nor yet cultivate the taste 
for history! How can the novelist teach history unless he knows 
it himself? Yet it is greatly to underrate the difficulty of 
acquiring a true knowledge of history to suppose that a novelist 
is at all likely to have it. From such writings in fact we do not 
commonly catch the character of an age, but only the character 
of a particular novelist’s imagination. But in a candid biography, 
like this of Arndt’s, we do really catch in some degree the spirit of 
an age. Here we see, not what a poet living in some other age 
fancied may have been, the teachings of a German living under 
Napoleon’s tyranny, but what the feelings of such a German 
actually were.—These memoirs may serve as a sort of Erckmann- 
Chatrian novel for Germany, showing us the side of the Napoleonic 
age which history for the most part overlooks; and at the same 
time, they have the advantage over every novel that they are true, 
and also that they make us acquainted with an interesting and a 
celebrated man. 


ConFERENCE Papers. By Dr. Hoper.*—These papers are 
analyses of familiar talks to the students on Sabbath afternoons. 
All of the professors are accustomed to take part in these con- 
ferences. But during the long period from about 1848 till his 
death in 1878, Dr. Hodge was recognized by all as the central 
sun which gave light and heat to the entire service. He wrote 
out a careful analysis of every one of his discourses on these 
occasions. And it appears that he never used the same prepara- 
tion twice, but prepared, even after he had passed his 80th year, 
a new paper for each Conference. This volume contains 249 of 
these analyses. They will be interesting as reminiscences to the 
many who were his pupils, and as opening the workings of his 
mind and heart in respect to the religious life to all who honor 
this eminent theologian. They have a practical value as present- 
ing the points of his wise and loving counsel in respect to the 
religious life and suggesting lines of thought. They have a homi- 
letical value as suggesting doctrinal and practical points pertain- 
ing to the subjects discussed, and exemplifying the union of 
simplicity with strength. 

* Conference Papers, or Analyses of discourses, doctrinal and practical, deliv- 
ered on Sabbath afternoons to the students of the Theological Seminary, Prince- 


ton, N. J. By Cuartes Hoper, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1879. 8vo. xv and 373 pp. 
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Conture’s Conversations on Art.*—This is a book on art 
which will well repay a careful study. It may be considered the 
off-hand talk rather than conversations of a painter, from which 
may be gathered the ideas which control him in the practice of 
his profession. The book is strangely even laughably deficient in 
anything like method. Conture was a man of immense conceit, 
who never could be satisfied to receive any of the principles of his 
art on trust from others. It was a necessity with him to work out 
everything for himself. But there were in him the elements of 
genius, and after incredible toil he achieved a success which may 
be considered brilliant. He says himself; “ Rebellious against 
all science, it has been impossible for me to learn by academic 
means. Were these teachings bad? I cannot say. I never un- 
derstood them. The sight of nature, the eager desire to produce 
that which captivated me, guided me better than the words which 
seemed useless; and, besides, I confess to my shame, I did not 
wish to listen. This independence has cost me dear. I have 
often mistaken the way, sometimes entirely lost myself. But 
there has come to me from these fortunes great results, great light. 
I came out from them more robust, torn to pieces, it is true, but 
no less valiant. These intellectual gymnastics have formed within 
me a good artistic temperament.” The book abounds with inter- 
esting anecdotes respecting himself and with criticisms on the 
paintings of other French artists. 


Tae Evancericat Cuvrcn.t—This volume contains fifty-four 
sermons by preachers representing different evangelical denomi- 
nations. Its publication is designed to exemplify and promote 
unity among Christians. It contains one or more sermons from 
Binney, Melvill, Garbett, Maclaren, Guthrie, Bishop Jackson, 
Raffles, Mansel, Raleigh, Rainy, Dale, Archbishop Thomson, 
Caird, J. Pye Smith, Punshon, and others. The sermons are gen- 
erally of a high order of excellence. 

* Conversations on Art Methods. By THomas Conture. Translated from the 
French by S. E. Stewart, with an introduction by Ropert Swain Girrorp. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 252 pp. 12mo. 

+ The Evangelical Church: A Series of Discourses by Ministers of different 
Denominations, illustrating the spiritual unity of the Church of Christ. Edited 
by the Rev. Henry Tutuines, D.D., author of “ Triumphs of the Bible.” New 
York: Thomas Whitaker, Nos. 2 and 3 Bible House. 1879. 8yo. 749 pp. 
Price $2.50, 
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Lire anp Letrers oF Baroness BunsEn.*—The subject of this 
memoir, after a residence of many years in Rome as the wife of 
the Prussian ambassador to the Papal court, on returning to Eng- 
land, her native land, and visiting the Arnolds at Rugby, wrote 
toa friend: “The whole state and order of their house and family, 
the spirit that moves themselves and their children, that regulates 
their plans of education and plans of life, is of ideal excellence: it 
does one good to think that such a family exists, and the pleasure 
is increased by the thought that we are allowed to call them 
friends.” The pleasure which is in store for those who read this 
book is precisely of the same character with that which the Bar- 
oness Bunsen herself experienced at the house of Dr. Arnold, and 
has here described. The charm of this memoir of her life does 
not depend at all on descriptions of the many celebrated charac- 
ters whom she knew; nor on any glimpses which are afforded of 
the relations of the Papal to the Prussian courts during the very 
interesting period when she resided in Rome; nor even on any 
information about the literary habits or tastes of her accomplished 
and versatile husband. Something of all this will be found, 
though not as much as there would doubtless have been, if an ex- 
tended memoir of Baron Bunsen had not already been published. 
But the special charm of the book consists in knowing that such 
a family has existed, and in being permitted as a friend to share 
in all that made up this family life, from the time a home was first 
established in Rome in 1817, through all its various migrations, 
to Berne in 1839, to London in 1841, to Heidelberg in 1851, to 
Bonn in 1860, and finally to Carlsruhe in 1861, and Herrenalb in 
1872, The Baroness Bunsen was a refined English woman who 
was fitted in every way by native character and by education to 
make the home of her husband, at all the courts where he repre- 
sented his sovereign the king of Prussia, renowned as an attrac- 
tive resort for the best and most highly cultivated people of every 
nation ; at the same time, as this memoir gives abundant evidence, 
she was the careful mother of twelve children; who devoted her- 
self with all assiduity to their education and to the formation of 
their character. The editor of the memoir is Mr. Augustus J. C. 
Hare, who is already so well known as the author of ‘‘ Memorial 
of a Quiet Life.” 

* The Life and Letiers of Frances, Baroness Bunsen. By Avucustus J. C. HARE. 
New York: George Routledge & Sons. 12mo. pp. 516, 486. 1879. 








